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A Suggestion to Congress 


WE were sitting in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman, hitched to a broken 
down, coughy engine that was jerking its way 
along the uneven tracks that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, I half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good Evening! 
“How can they do it for sixty cents!” He 
seemed perfectly sane, his gray eyes were steady 
and calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 
gagement developed into the conventional “I 
beg your pardon?” Preston continued, “When 
I answered their first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting sixty 
cents’ worth, if that—some cheap, abridged, 
poorly edited book printed in eye-straining type 
on butcher’s manila. But when those two books 
came!—Just think—a 350 pase copy of ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’—I had tried for months 
to get that last word of ‘Kultur’ translated by 
Thomas Common and with an introduction by 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
‘seen, and I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
ton paused for breath—I learned afterwards 
that he is an ey taciturn man—and be- 
fore he could resume, I had opened my bag and 
fished out two charming limp croft leather 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Joyce Kilmer’s 
introduction. ? 

“I thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, “but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don’t need any other 
introduction.” 

“T should say not,” Preston exclaimed ; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don’t. Aren’t 
they the most satisfying companion volumes 
ever?” 

Just then the c engine grunted and 
pulled up at Machias Junction, where Preston 
and I got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Maine lumber jacks. Preston told them the 
yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both his big cat and her kittens could get 
out at night, and we could hear their apprecia- 
tive guffaws as we settled down again to our 
pipes and our chat. 

I told Preston a lot about the Modern Library 
that he didn’t know. He had gotten only the 
first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out sev- 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c 





eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes to be had for the same sixty cent 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, etc., which some people 
thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

_ 1 waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had — how The Modern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
lic the very best in modern thought at as low a price 
as possible, and in a siraple, attractive, convenient 
form. It included books that had never been published 
in this country before, such as “Married” and “A 
Miracle of St. Anthony”; and out of print books; that 
it bought from other publishers the right to reprint 
such worth-while books of contemporaneous interest as 
Wells’ “War in the Air,” James Stephens’ “Mary, 
Mary,” and Schnitzler’s Plays. 

“Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The Modern 
aw I said, hon ‘The Best Russian Stories’ 
and ‘The Way of All Flesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and 
=e others have been reprinted several times in this 
edition” — 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows 
are doing something big? Only one or two foreign 

ublishers have attempted anything as fine as that 

odern Library”— 

“That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all the 
critics are saying,” I answer 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I’m a 
Modern Library fan myself, but they ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “Well, to tell you the truth, 
they have,” I replied with somewhat of a sheepish 
Fit. “in fact I’m one of the publishers of the Modern 

brary. I wouldn’t have started talking about it if 
you hadn’t wound me up, so you'll have to excuse 
me, and——” 

“Excuse you nothing,” said Preston, “there ought 
to be an Act of Congress obliging everyone to read The 
Modern Library. I'll call it square, though, if you 
give me one of your new lists, and have breakfast with 
me at the Parker House in the morning.” 


Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
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¢ FRANK BRANGWYN, THE QUALITY 
OF HIS WORK: BY JAMES 


HUNEKER, ILLUSTRATED BY MR. 
BRANGWYN’S WAR ETCHINGS. 


_f Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 


“HE name of Frank Brangwyn may fall upon unre- 
sponsive ears; yet he has a Continental reputation and 
is easily the foremost English impressionist. New 
York has seen but little of his work; if we mistake not, 
there was a large piece of his, a “ Gipsy Tinker in the 
Open Air,” hung several seasons ago at The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Kennedy has shown ex- 
traordinary sketches of his at the Wunderlich Galleries. We 
call them extraordinary not alone because of their size, but also 
because Brangwyn is practically the first among latter-day artists 
to apply boldly to etching the methods of the impressionists. 
Etching in its essential nature is an impressionistic art. We do not 
mean to assert that Brangwyn uses the dot or dash or broken dabs 
in his plates, for the very good reason that he is working in black and 
white; nevertheless a glance at his plates will show you a new way of 
conquering old prejudices. 

Whistler it was who railed at large etchings. He was not far 
wrong. In the hands of the majority of etchers a !ufge plate is an 
abomination, diffused in interest, coarse of line; but Brangwyn is not 
to be considered among this majority. He is a big fellow in every- 
thing. Besides, Whistler was using the familiar argument, pro doma 
sua. The same may be said of Poe, who simply would not hear of a 
long poem (shades of Milton!), or of Chopin, who lost his way in the 















= sonata form, though coming out in the gorgeous tropical land, the 

¥ thither side of sonatas and other tonal animals. 
Because Catullus and Sappho did not write epics that is no rea- 
(. son why Dante should not. It is the old story of the tailless fox. 


Brangwyn as well as Anders Zorn has been called a rough-and-ready 
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THE LOOK OUT: FROM AN 
ETCHING BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 
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FRANK BRANGWYN’S WAR ETCHINGS 
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FRANK BRANGWYN’S WAR ETCHINGS 


artist. For exquisite tone and pattern we must go to Whistler and 
his school. Brangwyn is never exquisite, though he is often poetic, 
even epical. Look at that “Bridge, Barnard Castle.” It is noble in 
outline, lovely in atmosphere. Or at the “Old Hammersmith’— 
“swell,” as the artist slang goes. ‘The Mine” is in feeling and mass 
Rembrantish; and as we have used the name of the great Dutchman 
we may as well admit that to him, despite a world of difference, 
Brangwyn owes much. He has the sense of mass. What could be 
more tangibly massive than the plate called “Breaking Up of Han- 
nibal”? Here is a theme which Turner in “The Fighting Téméraire” 
made truly poetic, and Seymour Haden in his “Agamemnon” pre- 
served more than a moiety of sentiment, not to mention the technical 
prowess displayed; but in the hulk of this ugly old vessel of Brang- 
wyn’s there is no beauty. However, it is hugely impressive. His 
landscapes are not too seldom hell-scapes. 

“The Inn of the Parrot” is quaint with its reversed lettering. 
“The Road to Montreuil” is warm in color and finely handled. How 
many have realized the charm of the rear view of “Santa Maria 
Salute”? It is one of the most interesting of Brangwyn’s Venetian 
etchings. His vision of “St. Sophia, Constantinople,” has the mystic 
quality we find in the Dutchman Bauer’s plates. “A Church at 
Montreuil” attracts the eye; “London Bridge” is positively dramatic; 
“The Old Kew Bridge” has delicacy; “The Sawyers” with their burly 
figures loom up monstrously ; “The Building of the New Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington,” recalls as treated by the im- 
pressionistic brush of Brangwyn (for the needle seems transformed 
into a paint-loaded spike), one of H. G. Wells’ terrific socialistic 
structures of the year two thousand and nine. 

Remember that Brangwyn is primarily a painter, an impres- 
sionist. He sees largely. His dream of the visible world (and like 
Sorolla, it is never the world invisible with him) is one of patches and 
masses, of luminous shadows, of animated rhythms, of rich arabesques. 
He is sib to the Scotch. His father is said to have been a Scottish 
weaver who settled in Bruges. Frank saw much of the world before 
settling in London. He was born at Bruges, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven. The Golden Book of Art describes him as a one-time 
disciple of William Morris. He has manufactured glass, furniture, 
wall-paper, pottery. His curiosity is insatiable. He is a mural 
decorator who in a frenzy could cover miles of space if some kind 
civic corporation would but provide the walls. 

As a writer on Brangwyn has it: “He gets the character of his 
theme. His art is itself full of character.” ‘Temperament, overflow- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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COLUMBINE, THE 
ELFIN FLOWER 
OF THE WOODS 


OW N by mossy 
1D) brooks where Mist 
Maidens frolic with 
singing waters, the colum- 
bine hangs its delicate lan- 
terns, lighting the shadowy 
#4 dancers with scarlet flower- 
ie ~ fire. The water ousel some- 
times nests in the moss be- 
neath its leaves. It is a staunch, 
fearless little plant for all its 
exquisite grace and makes itself 
at home far up steep cafion walls, where 
none but the maiden-hair and saxifrage 
dare venture, clinging tenaciously with 
roots well-embedded in the crevices of the rocks, 
swinging fire-fly blossoms in and out of the rain- 
bow spray of great waterfalls. The swallow oft- 
times flies up for a visit. 

Up on the side of a treeless hill, beside hot rocks, 
this dainty adventuress may again be discovered, every 
one of its supple branchlets tipped with a flaming 
blossom that trembles with every passing breeze. The swift-winged 
hummingbird often stops for a sip of nectar from her gold-lined chal- 
iced petals. 

The columbine is always exquisite wherever found, in shady dells, 
sunny hillsides or in gardens planted by men. Though it looks fragile 
as a thought, it is strong and hardy. Finely modeled and delicately 
colored, this wild pixy of a blossom takes kindly to all soils, even the 
tame earth of civilization. Alas, however, when grown in man’s gar- 
dens, its dainty wild beauty vanishes, for, yielding to man’s persuasion, 
it grows uncouth, doubles and trebles in size, becoming a sickly blue, 
livid purple or almost black. Man has blanched its bright flame to a 
ghostly white and also persuaded it to take on every hue of yellow. 
He has made it a giant in size and therefore, though from his point of 
view, it is a much more valuable flower for massing and for hardy 
borders it has become prosaic and commonplace. Though gardeners 
have exalted it to an important position in cultivated gardens, for this 
distinction it has paid the price that all wild creatures pay for the honor 
of associating with man—it has lost its fairy-like, exquisite beauty, that 
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THE ELFIN FLOWER 


thrilled every sensitive person who discovered it feeding the humming- 
bird or lighting cool dells, and grown heavy and penton i stupid. No 
wonder people say it is a heartless, soulless little thing. But, in its 
native haunts it is the very incarnation of wild grace. 

Its leaves are delicately cut, its stems flexible, its blossoms formed 
with rare distinction. Children pull the long spurs away so that they 
may see the little doves arranged around the bow! filled with nectar. 
Because its heart has the similitude of doves drinking from a golden 
basin, it received its name, columbine from Colwmba, meaning dove. 
William Morris loved the white doves found at the columbine’s heart, 
and he also liked it best in its natural form; for he says—“‘Be very shy 
of double flowers: choose the old columbine where the clustered doves 
are unmistakable and distinct, not the double ones where they run into 
mere tatters.” Its botanical name — is from Aquilegus a 
water-drawer, and not from Aquila, an eagle; although some people 
have thought the latter derivation suitable enough since columbines 
grow high up among craggy peaks where eagles nest. 


N the old Italian comedy, the saucy Columbine is loved by the gay 
Harlequin. These two lightsome revelers have won a way into all 
hearts through poetry, pantomime and the dance. In tragedy and 

comedy they have amused us upon many a stage, but never do they 
please us so memorably as when we find them dancing with the winds 
out on the hills where Pan the Piper blows upon his reeds. Some say 
that Harlequin is the hummingbird, others think that Harlequin has 
become one with Columbine because of the scarlet and flame, gold, 
yellow and green of her garments. 

Columbines blossom in spring and early summer in shady, sunny 
or half-shady positions. The wild form is especially lovely for rock 
gardens and along the banks of garden pools or standing at the foot of 
stone walls. There are a number of dwarf Alpine specimens for rock 
gardens. Aquilegia Alpina is a lovely blue with petal-limbs half as 
long as the sepals, the petals are sometimes white and the spurs are 
short and distinctly incurved; there is a lovely pure white variety, Var. 
Alba; A. Stuarti a large hybrid closely related to Alpina; A. Fla- 
bellata is a bright lilac, pale purple or white; these three dwarfs adapt 
themselves genially to rockeries and add a genuine wild woods flavor. 


QUILEGIAS can be naturalized along woodland es beside 
stone walls, on wild-flower slopes and at the foot of great trees. 


Its airy fern-like foliage, pliant stems and nodding blossoms are 
always an addition to a wild-flower colony. The plant-men and seed- 
merchants offer such long-spurred varieties as Caerulea, a lovely blue, 
tipped with green; A. Flabellata nana alba, a bright lilac, pale purple 
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COLUMBINES ARE CHARMING WHEN GROWN IN 
MASSES; THE FOLIAGE IS AS DELICATE AND FINELY 
FORMED AS ANY FERN AND MAKES A SPLENDID 
GROUND-COVERING FOR SUMMER-GROWING LILIES. 




























COLUMBINES CAN 
BE GROWN IN 
SHADY, HALF 
SHADY OR IN 
SUNNY POSI- 
TIONS AND IN 
ALMOST ANY 
SOIL PROVIDED 
IT IS WELL 
DRAINED: THEY 
ARE HARDY, 
LONG-LIVED AND 
CHEERFUL 
BLOOMERS: 
ABOUT SIXTY 
VARIETIES ARE 
OFFERED FROM 
WHICH THE 
GARDENER MAY 
MAKE CHOICE. 





AQUILEGIA FLABEL- 
LATA IS SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT: THE BLOSSOMS 
ARE _ BRIGHT LILAC, 
PALE PURPLE OR 
WHITE: SPURS ARE 
SHORTER THAN THE 
LIMB AND DISTINCTLY 
IN-CURVED: THE STA 
MENS DO NOT PRO 
TRUDE BEYOND THE 
PETALS: IT IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHARMING FOR 
ROCK GARDENS WHEN 
THE COLOR NOTE OF 
THE GARDEN IS BLUE. 


These Columbine Photographs are by Nathan Graves 














LONG SLENDER SPURS ARE CHARACTER 
ISTIC OF AQUILEGIA CHRYSANTHA: BLOSSOMS 
ARE SOMETIMES PALE YELLOW, RINGED WITH 
CLARET OR YELLOW TINGED WITH RED OR 
EVEN VERY PALE YELLOW, ALMOST WHITE: IT 
IS A FAVORITE VARIETY FOR ROCK GARDENS 








THE AQUILEGIA SHOWN ABOVE IS LIKE A FAIRY SKY 
ROCKET, FLAMING IN COLOR: IT LOOKS AS THOUGH I'1 
WOULD SPRING TOWARD THE SUN, WERE IT NOT HELD 
FIRMLY BY THE SLENDER STEM: THIS LONG SPURRED COL 
UMBINE IS A VARIETY OF THE AOUILEGIA CHRYSANTHA 





















COLUMBINES POSSESS AN 
ELFISH QUALITY THAT 
MAKES THEM’ ESPECIALLY 
SUITABLE FOR PLANTING 
ALONG WOODLAND PATHS OR 
ON THE BANKS OF BROOKS: 
THE COLUMBINE SHOWN BE- 
LOW IS A MODERN PRODUC. 
TION OF THE PLANT WIZ. 
ARDS: WHEN YOUNG IT 
HANGS HEAD DOWNWARD, AS 
IT GROWS OLDER IT LIFTS ITS 
HEAD INTO THE SUN 





THE FAMILIAR WILD COLUMBINE IS 
SHORT SPURRED WITH THE TIPS CURV- 
ING INWARD AND OF A LIGHT YELLOW, 
TINGED WITH SCARLET: STAMENS PRO.- 
TRUDE IN THE FORM OF A LONG GOLDEN 
TASSEL: FROM IT HAS BEEN CREATED 
NAMELESS VARIETIES WHICH THOUGH 
VARYING IN COLOR, REMAIN TRUE TO 
THE TYPE AS FAR AS LENGTH OF SPUR 
IS CONCERNED. ONE OF THE MANY 
HYBRIDS IS SHOWN AT THE LEFT. 
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THE ELFIN FLOWER 


or white; 4. Chrysantha, golden spurred; Rose Queen, a delicate pink; 
A. Stuartii, a hybrid with blue flowers and white corolla; A. Skinneri, 
a greenish yellow Mexican columbine. 


A, Canadensis is the common columbine of America, the one 
found on so many of our stony banks east of the Rocky Mountains, 
which shows the familiar yellow sepals, tinted with red. The spurs 
are always straight, knobbed and bright red, the stamens protrude like 
a golden tassel. From this wilding a number of lovely hybrids have 
been derived. The common columbine of Europe, A. Vulgaris, has 
violet blossoms and a short incurving spur with the stamens massed 
together and not protruding beyond the rim of petals. A variation 
of this flore-pleno puts forth double blossoms running the scale of blues 
from a deep violet to white. Another variety, known as “Munstead’s 
white columbine,” is exceedingly popular because it bears such a pro- 
fusion of large white blossoms. A. Glandulosa is distinguished by its 
large nodding flowers with bright lilac-blue sepals and petal-limbs of 
the same color. The tips are bordered with creamy white and the spur 
is very short and incurved. 


There are about fifty varieties on the market, some with short, 
others with long, spurs; some are curved in and others are long and 
straight and out-curving. They can all be raised from seed. Full- 
grown plants can be procured by division of roots. Columbine seed 
germinates slowly and is therefore generally started in cold frames 
with a cotton covering. Soil must be kept moist on top; seedlings are 
set out in a permanent locality and must be shaded for a few days. 
Although columbines prefer a light soil, well drained and sandy, they 
will thrive in a much heavier garden soil. A rich soil increases their 
size but, as has been said before, this unnatural diet tends to coarseness 
of form and coloring. 


The columbine is so distinctly a flower of woods and brooks, so 
fairy-like and graceful a creature that it seems sacrilege to bring it to 
the city and teach it the ways of pomp and show. As well try to cage 
a humming-bird as to force the columbine to assume the stature of a 
hollyhock. It is not a show flower by any means, and whenever we see 
that it has obediently puffed itself out to suit the whim of some horti- 
culturist we feel sorry. Man has not the power to improve upon the 
exquisite grace and coloring of this elfin flower. 


Plant it in a site like unto its native habitat in crannies of the wall 
or in rock gardens, but, do not mass it out in full sunlight beside some 
broad driveway. It is better to find out what a flower wants and then 
to help it to go its own chosen way than to train it sharply about and 
encourage it to follow paths of our ordering. 
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“THE WOMEN’S LAND ARMY OF AMERICA”’: 
WHAT IT CAN DO FOR THE FARMER: BY 
MRS. H. O. HAVEMEYER 


Ade mal) HO are we? The Women’s Land Army of America! 
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What is our purpose? Our purpose is to help 
feed the world, to respond to the appeal of the Gov- 
ernment for increased food production, by volunteer- 
Ning for farm work. An increase of agricultural labor 
is imperative. The drafting of farm hands and the 
appeal of higher wages offered by war industries 
threaten to lower food production to below normal. The world is 
fighting food shortage. Thousands of men have been called away from 
the farms at a time when farm activities were never more needed. The 
seriousness of the approaching crisis in the agricultural situation calls 
for broad and concerted action throughout the United States. 

Where can farmers get labor to raise all the crops the Govern- 
ment needs to win the war? From us—the Women’s Land Army of 
America. We will send you a Unit of workers if you ask. You can 
appeal to your own Country Farm Agent or to our headquarters at 
Thirty-two Fifth Avenue, New York City. Each Unit carries its 
own equipment and the number varies from four to seventy workers, 
according to the number needed. These girls are in charge of a cap- 
tain who is a woman trained for the purpose. Every young woman 
who offers her services as a farm laborer has passed a strict physical 
examination and test. For the most part they are not experienced 
in their work, but you can teach these patriotic women in a few minutes 
how to tell a carrot from a weed, how to pick strawberries or peas and 
prepare them in attractive baskets for the market. 

Have such Units ever been tried? Yes! Last summer a number 
of Units were tried out at Mt. Kisco, Newburgh, Milton, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and at Mahwah, New Jersey. Every farmer 
brave enough to try out these young farm workers has testified to 
their helpfulness and has asked for their services for this summer. 
The farmers have attested that the women are better adapted than 
the boys to do the work on a fruit farm. They say that the girls are 
efficient, intelligent, steadfast, filled with zeal, and work more willingly 
than the boys of the same age. The boys, they declared, feel resent- 
ment sometimes when asked to work at dull tasks. The girls consider 
it an opportunity to serve their country and therefore they require 
less supervision. One farmer declared that girls did a great amount 
of work, for with them there is no scientific loafing as there is with the 
usual “hired man.” When a boy is given a plow he feels a desire to 


race the mules. When a boy is told to milk the cow, he often shirks 
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WOMEN’S LAND ARMY OF AMERICA 


the task, much to the injury of the cow. Although the women are not 
as strong as the men, they more than make up for this by serious con- 
scientiousness and quickness. 


Women have proven that they are good at dairy work, fruit pick- 
ing, reaping, weeding, planting, harvesting, even filling silos, and now 
that they have learned to run the farm tractor, they have made ex- 
cellent record for plowing, mowing and haying. English farmers last 
season employed about two hundred thousand and sixty women! Are 


American women to be behind in such healthful, practical service to 
their country ? 


MPLOYMENT of women on farms is not new to the world, 
although it is to America, for from the beginning of the world 
women have raised and harvested the crops. Since the outbreak 

of the war, French, English and Canadian women have done truly 
heroic work in the fields. On the Island of Vancouver last season 
fifteen hundred girls worked faithfully on different farms under the 
charge of a chaperon or superintendent. One fruit farm in Canada 
employed three hundred girls at one time in the raspberry season, and 
there were hoeing, planting and various other tasks to be done. 

The experiment made at Vassar College on its seven-hundred- 

and-forty acre farm greatly increased the wary farmer’s faith in 
“women service.” Partly as a patriotic service and partly to make 
the college independent of outside farmers, an appeal was made to 
the students for workers. Out of the thirty-three who volunteered, 
twelve were chosen. These girls worked on an average of eight hours 
a day for two months, receiving seventeen and one-half cents an hour, 
the men on the same farm receiving twenty cents an hour. These girls 
worked from four-thirty A. M. to six-thirty A. M., four hours after 
breakfast, and from two to four hours in the afternoon. Each girl 
was granted two days off each month with pay, and Saturday after- 
noons. They plowed both with farm tractors and a two-horse plow; 
harrowed, planted and cultivated; weeded, picked berries and planted 
potatoes; mowed and shocked the grain and made fences. All was 
done so satisfactorily that at the end of the season the men declared 
that the girls should have received the same wages that they did! 
Women have been advised to keep well in the background during 
this war and not to disturb anything or anyone! But, Mother Earth 
says: “Come and disturb me; the more you dig me up the more I will 
yield; plow me deep, score my wide and broad surface with furrows 
and great will be your harvest. While you till the earth by the sweat 
of your brow, I will paint your cheeks with the color of the rose; I 
will increase your stature, your health, your knowledge and your 
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happiness. I will teach you, daughters, the beauty of dawn, your ears 
shall learn the music of the rain and of the birds. Sleeping under 
— beautiful service flag, the sky, you will find a new meaning 
in life.” 

HEN workers were scarce last year I went with Jim, the hired 

man, out into a field with a pitchfork to get potatoes. It was 

very hot and I did not look very well in my overalls, but I 
helped harvest those potatoes. It was with a great sense of victory 
that I uncovered eight small potatoes in a hill, but Jim said there 
should have been twelve. This was news to me, but I intend to see 
to it that we get the full quota this year from our fields! I cannot 
understand why I once feared a caterpillar and disliked the June bugs, 
drunk with the joy of life. I know that hornets sting, and so do 
bees, that poison ivy is to be avoided, but now all the creatures and 
the plants of the world are interesting to me. I like my dinner served 
out on the porch in the summer, for I know exactly the hour when 
the woodchuck comes out at the edge of the wood and I do not want 
to miss seeing him walk in the shadow of the stone wall. I like to 
hear the bob-white tell me to get up for another day out in the open, 
and if my enthusiasm for service in the Women’s Land Army of the 
United States has given me a new and rich joy in life, will it not do 
the same for every shopgirl, stenographer, clerk or housewife who 
slaves at tasks in the city, growing steadily paler and duller? Work 
on the farm restores nerves tired from city work. 

Are we women to be behind the women of France in heroism? 
The war, as yet, has scarcely touched the serenity of our lives—let us 
rise to this call of the Government with serious intent and put the best 
force of our brain and body into the work. We will be the better for 
this service. In our army the soldiers gain greater life. In this agri- 
cultural army each soldier grows strong and is called upon to face 
life, instead of death as are our sons and brothers at the front. 


HIS army is being organized under an Advisory Council, a 

General Executive Committee and State and County Committee. 

Early in December, nineteen hundred and seventeen, the Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense 
requested the Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association to 
call a conference of organizations interested in the agricultural prob- 
lem, which should take steps to deal with the situation. This confer- 
ence was held in New York on the twenty-first of December. Among 
those present were representatives of the Federal Food Administra- 
tion, the Woman’s Division of the State Defense Council, the State 
College of Agriculture, the State Employment Bureau, the Farm 
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Bureaus, the New York State Grange, the Garden Club of America, 
the National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, the 
Committee on Agriculture of the Mayor’s Committee of Women on 
National Defense and the Women’s University Club. This confer- 
ence resolved itself into the Advisory Council of the Women’s Land 
Army of America, which undertook to organize the movement. 


The close codperation of all patriotic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions and individuals is solicited. All are asked to help by stimulating 
in every possible way the recruiting of farm laborers in the different 
economic and social groups of women, especially in the trades, the 
professions and all the colleges by helping to organize, equip, house 
or employ units, and by giving notice as early in the season as possible 
when and where units will be needed where housing facilities can be 
found and where workers can best be recruited. 


Farmers will not increase their planting unless they are assured 
of sufficient labor to harvest their crops. It is therefore important 
to spread the news at once that women will be available next summer. 
Posters, lectures, slides, moving pictures and personal talks are good 
means of reaching this audience. The Council and Committees will 
furnish speakers on application. Prejudices against women as farm 
laborers will not hold against the desperate sense of need of the farmer 
and the proved fact of women’s efficiency. It is idle to say that women 
cannot do farm work when it is known that they actually have done it. 
The question of questions for the farmer and for the world is not what 
women can do, but what they will do. Women of America, you can 
save the world in this crisis! 


OR the sake of establishing the greatest facility for work, the 

Women’s Land Army has been organized under the “Unit Sys- 

tem.” The essence of the unit plan is that the women workers 
live in a community, under a captain or supervisor or matron, with 
a system of cOoperative housekeeping, and go out from this center in 
squads to work on the neighboring farms or estates. The members 
of a unit may live in a house or houses or tents, and the number of 
women in a unit will vary with the needs of the neighborhood. Last 
summer units ran from four to seventy-five. The unit of twenty to 
fifty is usually considered the best. The women may all be employed 
by one farmer or by a group of farmers. The equipment of a unit 
consists of such things as cots, tents, and cooking utensils. Some units 
will need motor cars or trucks to transport the members to and from 
their work. Each County Committee will have a Chairman and 
several members, who will look after the financial matters, the man- 
agement, and the regulation of the supply of labor to the demand. 
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The work of these women will cover all the lighter forms of field 
and farm labor, especially in connection with those crops which require 
weeding and hoeing and with the picking of fruits and vegetables, and 
also the milking of cows and the care of animals generally under 
supervision. Work in flower gardens will be allowed only at such 
times as the labor supply exceeds the farmer’s demands. Many high 
school teachers, college undergraduates and women workers in the 
seasonal trades which have slack seasons in the summer months have 
already enrolled. An effort will also be made to enlist the services 
of women who have already had experience on farms in Europe. 

Different methods of payment may be employed. The farmer 
may pay the women by the hour, by the day or by the piece, or the 
Unit may give the women board, lodging and a flat rate of, say, fifteen 
dollars a month, the Unit itself collecting from the farmer. And it is 
important, in this connection, to remember that units will only be put 
in localities where there is a shortage of labor, so there can be no ques- 
tion of the women undercutting the men. The women workers will, 
of course, move from one farm to another farm from day to day as the 
work demands. It is advisable to have the conditions under which the 
Army is organized as uniform as possible throughout the nation; 
nevertheless, infinite adaptations to the needs of particular localities 
will be necessary. 


HE operating expenses of the General and State Executive 

Committees will be met, separately, by private contributions. 

Some support has already been assured from both Federal and 
State agencies, and it is hoped that this will be increased as the 
growth of the movement warrants. The initial cost of the establish- 
ment and equipment of Units and their financial backing will be met 
by local interests in the respective counties where Units are desired, 
through the county committees. A purchasing foundation in the form 
of a revolving fund through which Units’ equipments can be supplied 
economically will be established by private contributions. Apart from 
the initial cost of establishing the Units, however, it is expected that the 
income of each unit will at least pay the cost of carrying the Unit, 
including the wages and board of the members. In some cases there 
will be a profit. The initial cost, however, cannot be considered as 
part of the expense of the first year’s operation; it should be spread 
over several years. 

The problem of producing food in great quantities, so that our 
troops and those of our allies may be properly fed, has not yet been 
solved. 

Women of America, will you help us solve it? 

Farmers of America, will you give us women a chance? 
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JOURNEY’S END: BY GRACE HAZARD 
CONKLING 


HE long west like an evening sea 
Held the blue day mysteriously, 


And crest to crest the hilltops rolled 
Like breakers on a coast of gold. 


The bee sped home. The west wind sprang 
Along the valley-floor and sang 

Of fragrances he had, to lend 

The appletrees at Journey’s End. 


Alone the silent House looked out 
To see the loveliness about: 

A happy House, aware of May, 
And gray as apple-leaves are gray. 


It heard the veery’s vesper hymn, 
And watched the golden west go dim, 
Till even Graylock far and proud 
Had lost his plume of primrose cloud 


* * * 


Follow the road if you would see 
How dear a thing a house can be, 
And find it dreaming, faintly gray 
As budding apple-leaves in May. 


The ample hearth, the quiet room, 
The bough of coral apple-bloom, 

The singing bird, the waiting friend, 
Are all for you at Journey's End. 








BEN ALI HAGGIN’S PAINTINGS 
SHOWN IN A RECENT EXHIBITION 


HE vivid exhibition lights were off the noontime I 
went in to see Ben Ali Haggin’s portraits at the 
Jacques Seligman galleries, and the pictures were 
bathed in a warm yellow glow; the Chinese rugs with 
their blue and mustard-yellow tones, the mellow old 
English furniture, the roses and lilies and creamy 

jonquils all withdrew into the quality and character of the 

drawing-room of some old English castle—a place to rest in 
and remember poetry and friends. Out of a shadowy background 

Maxine Elliott, radiant and seductive, turned toward me, her eyes 

tender with their extraordinary luminous beauty, a whimsical 

pucker of humor touching her forehead, her skin rosy with that in- 
evitable freshness that is all a part of her almost unbelievable beauty. 

All the charm of the spirit and brain which so illuminates her face Mr. 
Haggin has imprisoned in his portrait. In this picture the pose is 
“Lady Algy” in Faversham’s recent brilliant production of the fine old 
English comedy, and the gaiety and distinction that rendered Miss 

Elliott’s acting so fine and rare in “Lord and Lady Algy” quite domi- 

nates Mr. Haggin’s portrait of her. Apart from the extraordinary 

likeness of the face, the painting of the black velvet costume is really a 

tour de force. It is a black that holds its form without sharpness of 

edge or the hard sheen so often used to lift a black costume from the 
background, and the grace of the body is felt through the texture of the 
material—a living figure. 

Then the lights came on, and as I looked the length of the old 
refectory table, over the roses to the end of the room, I found my 
interest quickly held before a picture called “My Baby’s Portrait of 
His Mother,” a canvas with so much lovely sentiment that it does 
not need the romance of the title to touch the heart. A young face 
of great beauty is crowned with a tall white cap half-hidden with 
tumultuous plumes of red and blue, very military and yet somehow 
very like the picture of a gay and playful soldier prince in a fairy 
story. The slender young figure is swathed in a great white coat— 
ermine that is painted very deep and soft and warm; a wonderful 
snuggling place for “The Baby” out of picture-time, and the light in 
the deep blue eyes is warm and sweet as if The Baby were just out- 
side the frame to be caught up as soon as the pose were over. One 
detail in the picture which we feel sure that the baby designed is a 
faintly sketched line of toy soldiers marching down the background 
with fierce and amusing precision. At first you scarcely see the blue- 
gray uniforms in the blue-gray background, but the lady in the military 
cap knows that they are there, and so does the baby. One feels in 
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SOME INTERESTING PORTRAITS 


this canvas Mr. Haggin’s power to infuse a quality of gay fantasy 
into his compositions,—a rare gift, and valuable in portrait painting 
that is not wholly decorative, historical, or, because of the subject, 
serious. 

It is this quality that is again most noticeable in the painting of 
Mr. Haggin’s little baby “Nip.” The portrait is in blue tone,—the 
little blue coat of the baby, the blue-gray of the background, and the 
blue-sreen Chinese birdcage that furnishes so rich a detail in color and 
so valuable a detail in the design. The Polish dolly is blue-gray also 
with notes of green and red, and as interesting in its placing as the 
signature is on a Japanese print—a contented baby, charmingly 
painted because both contentment and happiness are revealed. 


ACH detail in Mr. Haggin’s canvases is always developed with 
serious intention, and the placing of the sitter is inevitable both 
as to pose and relation to space. An interesting illustration of 

this point is “The Little White Dancer,” with a bunch of roses so 
adroitly placed at her feet. The roses are essential to the pattern 
both in color and outline. It was interesting to see this picture again. 
It is to-day an accepted painting—the critics and the public have liked 
it and have appreciated its value. There is mastery in the handling 
of the stiff white skirts, the rigid yet elastic poise of the body, the bird- 
like alertness, and the pretty face, a little hard, of the well-trained 
dancer without inspiration. As in all of Mr. Haggin’s best portraits 
there is a real sympathy with life and an ability to express his appre- 
ciation to the beholder. 

No portrait of Laurette Taylor reveals her subtle beauty and 
magnetism with such inescapable truth as Mr. Haggin’s painting in 
this exhibition. There is nothing so difficult to put into words or 
painting as the genius of a human being,—other, of course, than that 
of the artist. And Mr. Haggin holds quiescent on his canvas the 
fluent magic, that evanescent perfume of personality which gives 
Laurette Taylor the power to so profoundly stir the heart and kindle 
the imagination. 

The portrait is most simply handled. The childlike figure is 
enveloped in a gray fur coat, the face is painted with a real under- 
standing of the tantalizing fluctuating quality of that mysterious thing 
we call real beauty; the eyes look out under the wide brow with wonder 
over life’s mystery and love of life and sympathy with it. It is this 
sympathy which is so intense a part of Laurette Taylor’s real charm, 
both on and off the stage. 

Mr. Haggin indubitably has the gift of so painting men and 
women that they can awaken in you the same emotion that they would 
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in life, if you were to meet them. For instance, at the private view of 
this exhibition one turned from the portrait of Mary Garden as 
“Thais,” now famous, to the vibrant Mary Garden herself, and from 
Maxine Elliott with her deeply lovely smile to her life-sized portrait, 
with almost a sense of bewilderment so inextricably had Mr. Haggin’s 
art interwoven the character of the living with the reproduction on 
the canvas. 

In “Gloria” there is a spacing of white which Chase would have 
loved, and the portrait of Frances White presents an American type 
done with whimsical adroitness and a daring sureness. 

Among the older paintings, the most famous and the most notice- 
able for style are the portrait of Mary Garden as ‘Thais” and Madame 
Hanako, that remarkable canvas of the little Japanese actress who did 
such rarely fine work in New York some dozen years ago. Mr. 
Haggin’s Exhibition also included the two beautiful paintings of Mar- 
garet Lee, his daughter, and “Rita Sachetto-en Crinoline,” the 
Spanish dancer who brought so much interest and color to New York 
a half dozen years or so ago. 

Ben Ali Haggin has exhibited so widely in Paris and Munich and 
New York that one does not need to catalogue his successes; what is 
more important, more insistent, is his value as a painter. The canvases 
at his recent Exhibition were presentations of people alive, intimate 
expressions that made one think and feel, and, in addition, paint- 
ings with distinction of color, design and technique. 


FOR FREEDOM 


ED rust upon the ploughshare, 
And dust on the trampled grain. 
White arms that ache with longing . 
But his dreams called not in vain! 


A rude cross on the hillside, 
Half hid by a shell-torn tree . 
And a woman waiting . . . waiting . 
But the wide world shall be free! 
—LvELLA STEWART. 
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SOPHIE AND THE LIEUTENANT: A 
RUSSIAN WARSTORY: BY ETTA HENRY 


HAVE just come from the Synagogue where I have said 
Kaddish, for grandfather and for the others who may be 
dead. How many that we know, I wonder, are lying in 
some unmarked grave? Grandmother will not let me 
speak of it. She will not give up hope until she must. 
But I can see it all plainly. When I think of them over 

there in far away Russia, I cannot remember their faces as they 

were in life. I can only see them in their white burial clothes, 

} stretching out their shaking arms and crying to God. I can see a 

long procession of them, old men, women, -and children, dragging 

themselves and their bulging packs over the snowed inroads. Some 
of them cry out, and some of them pray. But neither their cries nor 
their prayers mount. They freeze and drift about, white and still. 

I see Uncle David and Sophie in their burial robes, also, but 
apart from the others. When I say Kaddish I name them, too. 
Grandmother would be angry if she knew. But grandmother is old 
and superstitious. She has lived through many sorrows as well as 
many years. Saying the prayer for them will not harm them if they 
are alive. But that is impossible after what happened that day—for 
Uncle David, at least. Nor would they have given him long to live. 
That is why I say the prayer for him when I say it for grandfather. 

And Sophie, if not really dead, is dead to us, so I say the prayer 
for her too. Father is the only one that I can see alive, as I saw him 
that day he came to say good-by, before marching off to war. 

Grandmother has gone to the house of Rabbi Mishkin, over be- 
yond Chatham Square. Rabbi Mishkin used to live in our village 
about forty years ago, and he is kind to us who are strangers here. 
Every evening after grandmother has had her bread and coffee, she 
wraps her gray shawl over her head and shoulders and walks over to 
his house to find out if he has had any news from our village. He 
begs her not to walk so far in the cold, and promises to send word if 
any news comes—but she is too impatient to wait. 

To-night she should not have gone. She will be cold with only 
her old shaw] over her calico dress, and her face will be wet with the big 
snow flakes melting on it. But she will not notice that, for her face is 
always wet with tears. 


I NEVER knew so much snow fell outside of Russia. It has been 








coming down all day. Big soft flakes fall like a curtain between 

our window and the lights on Hester Street. 

When grandmother comes home and finds that I have been writ- 
ing on the Sabbath, and that I am wasting the candle, she will be 
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angry, and wonder why I have not gone to bed. But when the snow 
falls like this, and all the people in the street are like moving shadows, 
and all the sounds are muffled, and the street itself looks like a street 
from a shadow world, I cannot go to bed and sleep. I can think of 
nothing but those last hours in our village in Russia—two years ago 
to-day. And I must write to keep from repeating Kaddish over and 
over again to myself with the names of Uncle David and Sophie. 

Sometimes I imagine that it is a bad dream, from which I shall 
awake. Then I run down to the corner, from where I can see the 
Woolworth Tower. When I look up and see it all cut up into little 
shining squares of light, then I know that it is no dream, and tremble. 
But it is good at least to live in a great city where footsteps pass and 
pass all day, and tramp down the snow, and men come and take it away. 

In our village it was neither taken away nor tramped down. It 
fell and buried us from November until April. How long the winter 
nights were over there! 

I had lived in the village with grandmother and grandfather and 
Uncle David, ever since mother died. Every September I used to 
visit my father in St. Petersburg. Then, through the long winter 
evenings in our village, I used to dream of the great wonderful city. 
But the war came, and instead of my going to St. Petersburg, father 
came down to us and said good-by to his parents, and Uncle David 
and me—and all the people he used to know when he was a boy. 

Uncle David could not be a soldier because his eyes were weak. 
He could not be a rabbi either, because he could not see to study out 
of the big books. That used to grieve grandfather very much. But 
after I came, and he began to teach me, he felt less unhappy over it. 
Grandfather had been a rabbi himself, but about two years before— 
that day—he became paralyzed, and he never got up again. Always 
he lay, pale and still in his bed in a corner of the big kitchen, and 
studied out of his worn books. His mind was still strong, and men 
came from all the country round to argue questions of the law with 
him. It was grandfather’s dream to make a rabbi of me, and he 
taught me out of the big books every morning. 

That morning—that last day in our village, I could not keep my 
mind on the reading lesson. The Germans were less than forty miles 
away. Every little while we would hear the far off sound of explod- 
ing shells. Grandmother was very pale over in her corner by the 
stove where she sat paring potatoes for our soup. Grandfather’s lips 
moved in prayer. From time to time, he repeated his favorite psalms 
in Hebrew. One he repeated many times—the one about the swords 
being beaten into plough shares—as though just saying over and 
over again what he thought was right, would make it come true. 
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Suddenly the door was flung open, and old Recha came in crying 


and wringing her fat white hands as she asked if grandmother had 
heard the news. 


ECHA is Sophie’s mother. They lived in the big stone house 
R on the main street, and Recha always wore a velvet coat from 
St. Petersburg on Saturdays and holidays, and even on week 
days when she visited the neighbors. She was very proud of her house 
and her coat and of Sophie. Sophie was said to be the most beautiful 
girl in the village. She was good too, and every one loved her. She 
and Uncle David were to have been married that year. But with all 
so uncertain, they were waiting for better times. Recha came every 
Saturday in her velvet coat. But that day, when I saw her in her old 
black and gray shawl, I felt that something was wrong. 

Grandmother must have felt it too, for she put down her potatoes 
and ran to the door, glancing toward grandfather to make sure he had 
not seen or heard anything. Grandmother always tried to keep un- 
pleasant things from him. 

As old Recha was too excited to talk in low tones, grandmother 
stepped outside with her. I was trying to read about the wanderings 
of the Children of Israel through the desert, and was thinking how 
lucky it was not to have lived in the old times when such things could 
happen. 

I could hear old Recha crying, and grandmother trying to com- 
fort her. Then Simon came by with his pushcart on his way to the 
market, and Recha, forgetting he was only a peddler, left my mother 
and went back up the street with him. 

When grandmother came in she seemed to me years older than 
I had ever seen her look. She motioned to me. I closed the Bible, 
forgetting to mark the page, and tip-toed over to her. 

“My poor little Ezra!” she said, putting her two hands in blessing 
on my head. 


“What is it, grandmother?’ I whispered, a cold feeling creeping 
over my heart. 

“An order has come from the Governor. Our people must leave 
this entire province at once. We have until four o'clock to pack up 
what we can carry and set out.” 

“But where—where can we go, grandmother?” I asked. “There 
are no wagons, and we cannot walk. It has snowed for months.” 

“Grandfather would say, ‘God has never forsaken his people,’ ” 
she whispered, glancing over to the bed. 

Grandfather was still sleeping. He was very weak. 

The door opened again, and Uncle David came stumbling in. He 
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must have been walking in the storm for a long time, for his cap and 
overcoat and even his eyebrows were white with flakes of snow. Grand- 
mother threw her arms about his neck. 

“Tt isn’t true—it isn’t true!” she cried. 

He drew her arms from his neck and kissed her forehead. 

“Poor, poor little mother! It is true. We must lose no time. 
Come, let us set to work and pack up the few things that you can take 
along.” 

“T!—I shall not go. I shall stay with grandfather.” 

“No,” said Uncle David, “you cannot stay here.” His voice was 
firm. “The soldiers are everywhere. You will be safer walking across 
the steppes in the snow at midnight than here.” 

“But we cannot leave grandfather here alone. Who will look 
after him——?” 

“Grandfather shall not suffer,” answered Uncle David. 

“Let us give all that we have for a horse and wagon, and take 
him with us. He cannot live through it—but it will be better than 
leaving him behind.” 

“The Government has taken every horse and wagon in the town. 
No, little mother, he cannot go.” 

“What will become of him?” cried grandmother, wringing her 
hands. 

“T shall stay with him,” answered Uncle David. “See, we still 
have some money. For a part of it the soldiers will not notice that 
I have disobeyed orders.” 

“And Sophie?” asked grandmother, her voice trembling. 

“Sophie!” said Uncle David, rubbing his eyes with the back of 
his hand, “Sophie will go with her mother. They will come in with 
the others to ask grandfather’s blessing before they go. You and 
Ezra try to keep with them.” 

“Oh, God have mercy on us,” wailed grandmother, in a loud voice. 
It was the first time she had cried out. 

“Rachel,” called grandfather softly, “what is the matter?” 

She walked over and smoothed his pillow. 

“Tt is nothing,” she answered in a low voice. 

“But you cried out,” he persisted. 

“Who does not cry out? These are hard times for the poor to 
keep themselves warmed and fed.” 

“Give them of our supply of wood and bread,” said my grand- 
father, with shining eyes. “The Lord has never forsaken his people. 
He will care for us.” 

Grandmother soothed him as she would have quieted a child, and 
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he dozed off again. The fire was low in the kitchen stove, and the 
cold always made grandfather very weak. 

“Come,” said Uncle David, “we must pack this box. We can 
put the heaviest things in it. Then we can strap it to the sled. Ezra 
is strong for his twelve years. He can draw it for you. And the 
other things, poor little mother, you must carry on your back!” 

No more was said. 

Grandmother helped with the packing for a while, then she 
stopped to prepare the soup. While Uncle David and I ate ours, she 
fed grandfather. She told him as calmly as she could, of the order of 
expulsion. Grandfather always accepted calamity as something God 
sends to try man. He stroked grandmother’s hair and his lips moved 
in prayer. We did not know whether he understood or not. His eyes 
were closed, and after a few moments he dropped into a doze again. 

Then Uncle David and I packed our clothes, and the covers from 
our beds, and part of the bread from the big stone jar in the corner, 
and some kettles and knives. Grandmother wanted to take the seven 
branched candlestick that had come down to her from her own grand- 
mother but Uncle David kissed her and put it back on the shelf. 
Grandmother cried softly, but did not insist. 

After she had finished, she sat by grandfather’s bed, stroking his 
hair. Then the neighbors began to come in for grandfather’s blessing. 

They looked so queer and fat, dressed in all the clothes they could 
wear at a time, and with packs on their backs from which struck out 
the handles of pots and kettles and knives. Baruch’s wife, whose child 
had died that morning carried the body in a little wooden box in one 
hand, and a string of sausages in the other. A lump came into my 
throat, and I had to laugh at the same moment. It sounded like the 
time some of the village boys stuck their heads in the window of our 
synagogue on the Day of Atonement, and sang a shameful song. 

Grandmother turned and looked at me, but she must have under- 
stood for she did not punish me as she would have done at any other 
time. 

S grandfather blessed them they filed out, silent and sad, with 
A tears shining in their eyes. They had all gone except Sophie. 

Even grandmother had gone on with the others. Just why I 
did not understand until later. She had not broken down when she 
said good-by to grandfather. She had straightened his pillows, and 
kissed him as naturally as though she were only going out to sit with 
a sick neighbor for half an hour and expected to return. 

Sophie and Uncle David stood looking at each other, and I sat 
in the corner by the stove in grandfather’s chair, waiting my turn to 
have grandfather’s blessing. 
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They stood, holding each other’s hands for a long time. Then 
Sophie said in a choked voice: 

“The lieutenant has ordered me to stay.” 

“The lieutenant—has ordered—you—to stay!” Uncle David re- 
peated her words, as though he could not understand their meaning. 

“Yes,” whispered Sophie. 

Uncle David has a quick temper. He seized Sophie by the wrist. 

“You have been—he has seen you?” he asked in a thick voice that 
did not sound like Uncle David’s. 

“Yes, unfortunately, he has.” 

“You—you—have gone out into t!:2 streets?” 

“Oh, no, no, David. It was through no fault of mine. This 
morning a soldier came to get the names and descriptions of all the 
people in the house. I was home alone, and had to answer his ques- 
tions. At noon he came again with the lieutenant. Mother was at 
home then, but they asked for me.” 

Uncle David was not gentle like grandfather. He clenched his 
fist, and I was glad the lieutenant was not there. 

“Go on,” was all he said, as Sophie stopped for a moment to dry 
her eyes. 

“The lieutenant looked at me and said, ‘Beautiful women were 
not made to be exposed to hunger and cold. The best in the village 
shall be yours. Do not go with the others. Remain in this house. I 
shall make my headquarters here.’ ” 

““*And my mother? I asked. I think I would endure any indig- 
nity to spare my mother the hardship of being turned from her home 
in her old age.” 

“And what did the lieutenant say?” 

“He cursed my mother and all the people of Israel. ‘No! the 
order shall be obeyed,’ he said, ‘in every detail. It was never meant, 
however, to apply to exceptional beauty like yours!’ ” 

‘And what had you the courage to answer,” asked Uncle David. 

“What could I answer? I merely bowed my head and went back 
to my work. But I whispered it to your mother when I came in, and 
it was her suggestion that she should go on with the others—the sol- 
diers will not notice one old woman more or less in the procession——”’ 

“No,” said Uncle David, bitterly, “they go from house to house 
only to make sure that none remain. But you? How shall you 
escape?” 

“J—TI have no plan except to set out with Ezra from this house 
with your mother’s old shawl over my head and her pack on my back. 
Come, David, help me strap it on my shoulders. Under the weight of 
it, it will not be difficult to walk bent over like an old woman.” 
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While Uncle David helped her, he made a queer noise in his 

throat. I have never heard a strong man cry, or I should say he had 
been crying. 
At last he said, “And I who should stand by you, can do nothing. 
I cannot leave my father to the mercy of those ruffians. But you must 
start. See, the last of them have gone around the corner. Good-by— 
Sophie—! Where shall we find each other again—and when?” 

“T’ll write to you David, whenever we find a spot where we shall 
be allowed to rest for a breathing place.” 

As she turned toward the door, it was thrown open and the lieu- 
tenant himself, with an angry oath, strode into the room, followed by 
two of his soldiers. They had been marching from house to house to 
see that the order had been carried out. 

“Why have not you and the boy and this old hag obeyed orders?” 
he demanded fiercely. 

Sophie remained bent under her pack, her face hidden in the 
folds of her shawl. Uncle David had never told a lie in his life, and 
I wondered even in my fright what he would say now. 

The lieutenant, however, did not wait for an answer. 

“Turn them out,” he said to the soldiers. 

They seized Sophie by the shoulders and hurried her towards the 
door. But her shawl fell back, and her wide frightened eyes stared 
at the lieutenant from her pale face. 

“So,” he said, stepping over and kissing her full on the lips, “this 
is how Sophie Tchernow obeys orders. We must teach her the mean- 
ing of the word discipline. Soldiers, see that these two join their 
people, and then take Sophie Tchernow back to headquarters.” 

Uncle David was breathing hard. I was even more afraid of 
the look on his face than I was of the lieutenant with all his decora- 
tions. He pointed to my grandfather, who had mercifully fallen 
asleep after the excitement of parting with his old comrades. 

“Your Excellency, I cannot leave my old father here to die alone. 
It will not be long—then I can go. And as for Sophie Tchernow— 
she is to be my wife——” 

“Sophie Tchernow is under arrest for defying martial law. Let 
that be a warning to you. Your business is to cbey orders.” 

“Your Excellency, look at him! You must see for yourself it 
is only a question of days, now, perhaps hours. See, I have money, 
which will help provide care for the wounded. You can grant a 
postponement of departure in my case. I must close my father’s eyes 
when he is dead, and I must see what becomes of Sophie Tchernow.” 

“As for Sophie Tchernow,” said the lieutenant with a laugh, “her 
sentence shall not be too hard; you can trust me to see to that. And 
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if you want to close your father’s eyes—that can be arranged without 
loss of time.” 

He walked over toward the bed, glanced at the shrunken form of 
grandfather propped up on the pillows, raised his revolver, and with 
steady aim, fired. 

A low moan escaped from grandfather’s lips. A stain of red 
trickled across the covers. His head fell back and he stared at us 
without seeing us. 

I wanted to scream, but my throat and tongue were stiff. Sophie 
fell fainting near the bed, toward which she had tried to run. 

“Now,” said the lieutenant, his thick lips parted in a smile that 
I can still see, ““you may have your wish. Close his eyes, and take that 
boy and go. We can look after Sophie Tchernow.” 

Something seemed to snap back of Uncle David’s eyes. He 
rushed over to where Sophie lay, made a motion as though to remove 
the pack from her back, and then sprung like a cat at the lieutenant. 

I shut my eyes for a second, and when I opened them, the lieu- 
tenant was lying on the floor, and Uncle David, with the long bread 
knife covered with blood was standing over him, ready to plunge it 
into his body again. Before he could stoop, however, the soldiers had 
seized him. 

I saw Uncle David kill that man. He would be tried. I should 
have to tell what I saw. I had not the courage to face it. So, while 
the soldiers were grappling with Uncle David, I slipped out of the 
door, and joined grandmother on the weary march through the snow- 
drifts. 

I did not tell her what had happened. She does not know now. 
That is why she still hopes for good news as she drags herself every 
— to the house of Rabbi Mishkin. 
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A LAND OF MANY “HOMES” IS WHAT AMER- 
ICA IS FAST BECOMING: WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF SOME OF THE LOVELIEST 


ate aml) LEN art was young it was mainly in the hands of the 





ee ae) priests, but, as Victor Hugo tells us, it has been taken 
ies A out of their hands and is now the property of poetry, 
of imagination, and of “the people.” And the art of 
architecture perhaps more than any other really be- 
longs to “the people.” Who then but “the people” 
should say how the houses they are to live in should be designed and 
constructed? Beauty of structure must be the foundation of home 
architecture. If aman makes his home in a cave or stretches a buffalo- 
skin over poles of birch he has made a shelter for himself that will give 
him security and a sense of romantic fitness, but architecture is some- 
thing more than that. It must give people more than a shelter, more 
than a convenient arrangement of rooms. It must give them beauty. 

America is essentially a land of homes. Its hills and dales seem 
ideally arranged for sheltering myriads of lovely dwellings. Our 
landscapes do not suggest castles such as Italy has constructed as flaw- 
lessly, or manor houses like those England has built so nobly—the 
varying contour of the land rather suggests the graceful, substantial 
and hospitable small home. And many of our finest architects are 
devoting their time and mental energies to the task of building homes 
as suitable to this world as Italy’s castles, or England’s country seats. 

Although a man’s home is to him one of the most precious things 
in the world, still, it is not after all, wholly a personal acquisition. 
When he builds a house for himself on the slope of a hill he has served 
the whole community in which it stands, in fact he has added to or de- 
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tracted from the pleasure of every traveller who sees it from the road 
side. Just as the Government has decided that the soil of America 
cannot belong absolutely to the man who owns it, for it is too precious 
an inheritance for him to be allowed to ruin it or devitalize it through 
misuse, just so a man should not be allowed to raise a home in this 
glorious heritage of America that will in any way mar its beauty. 
Many cities have had the wisdom to appoint tree wardens whose duty it 
is to protect the beauty of street trees—no one is allowed to plant a tree 
in front of his house that will injure the harmonious contour of the 
street or spread disease along the avenue. It is most important that 
people should not be allowed to put up a dwelling that will mar the 
beauty, and thus decrease the value, of any street or community in this 
country. 

The building of a home is a serious as well as a most delightful 
task. Fortunately, we cannot rub a lamp and order genii to build us 
a mansion in the twinkling of an eye, as did Aladdin, for it is a much 
more joyous and satisfactory pleasure to build it inch by inch our- 
selves; to weigh the worth of this and that material; to study the line 
and pitch of roof; to puzzle over the spot upon which the “Haven of 
Rest” shall be placed. The art of building has advanced so tremen- 
dously that a man is no longer equal to the task of building without 
the expert help of artists who have spent a lifetime in the study of 
materials, methods of construction and lines of beauty. 

Architects have really not been given credit enough for the kindly, 
wise way in which they aim to find out what a client wants and help 
him to materialize it. They are usually as eager as a client to create 
something distinctive, individual and beautiful, and that they have 
been successful is proven by the number of beautiful homes that have 
gone up in America in the last few years. It is said that America has 
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no dominating style of architecture, but, how can it have a dominating 
style when it has such innumerable types of landscape? And architects 
are influenced by the country in which their house is to be placed. An 
architect’s mind is sensitive to beauty and when he stands upon a rocky 
shore and feels the strong wind blowing, he instinctively wishes to build 
a house low and broad, anchored firmly by actual construction and by 
harmonious coloring. When he stands in a little rolling valley and 
lifts his eyes to the surrounding hills, he naturally wishes to give the 
roof a pitch or slope that unites it esthetically with the hills around it. 
It is move often the client who quarrels with the architect’s more ex- 
perienced decision as to the style of house and method of construction, 
occasionally spoiling an otherwise excellent bit of work. 

America is so rich in building materials that it is inexcusable to 
build a home that is an eyesore to a community, that is conspicuous for 
its ugliness. It is so easy now-a-days to ship in materials foreign to the 
locality in which the house is to be built, that the door has been opened 
through which much bad taste has entered. When people were forced 
te build with local materials they could not well create pink Italian 
villas or Spanish castles among our lovely little hills. Now we find 
such unsuitable structures perched upon the most conspicuous hills of 
the country, a fact greatly to be regretted. 

One of the first principles of good taste is that the house should 
not look alien to the spot in which it is placed. It should not have 
an obtrusive and aggressive manner, but appear happily at home as 
if it had an inalienable right to its position. There should be a subtle 
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connection between a house and the land upon which it stands. This 
connection is obtained through exterior form and color and through 
local historic tradition. 

In some of the Connecticut houses we find that the early settlers 
built a great central chimney and arranged their rooms all about it. 
Occasionally we see upon a rocky hillside such an old house with roof 
and side walls sagging away from the chimney. Built upon a rock, 
the chimney stands firm and strong as the day it was built, while the 
house leans wearily against it and would crumble entirely to the ground 
had it not the support of the chimney. House, chimney and rocky 
foundation look exactly of one color, form and material, therefore, 
artists love to paint them, but, what artist is inspired to paint some of 
our casual modern houses? They have altogether too superficial a 
sentiment. Most of them look as if they had rushed in uninvited and 
intended to remain but a night. They do not have their roots well 
planted in the soil, as though they intended to shelter and guard young 
folks growing up under their protection. 


OME picturesque suggestions may be found in the five little 
S houses drawn by the architect, Mortimer Edgar Freehof. These 
houses are typical of present-day building—that is—they are 
simple, of good silhouette and pleasing in color. The floor plans are 
all worked out with the idea of obtaining comfort and beauty within 
the smallest possible building price. The approximate cost is from 
three thousand for the smallest to ten thousand for the largest, the 
other three averaging about seven or eight thousand each. Mr. Free- 
hof, like all those who attempt to build economically, knows that the 
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“box” is the cheapest form of structure, but, because no one wishes 
a square, shapeless house, he hides the second story beneath the roof 
or cuts back a room in favor of a porch or lengthens one slope of the 
roof or places the chimney in picturesque relation to the house. 

In the main, the floor plans are segregated into the living, the 
sleeping and the working units. Plumbing is centered in almost every 
instance and every advantage is taken of corners for the introduction 
of closets, for every house-wife loves and demands closets. Each room 
is given light from two directions, which also provides a cross cur- 
rent of air for perfect ventilation. No money has been wasted in 
useless ornament and much good taste is shown in the color scheme. 
Windows are arranged for outside symmetry as well as for interior 
convenience. When a detail is given it is worked out with the utmost 
precision. The simple device of a lattice, the extension of a wall or 
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variation in height of a chimney-pot often gives the note of interest 
which lifts it above the commonplace. 

The small house of cream stucco depends upon the slope of the 
roof and the introduction of the sun porch and extension of the wall 
to give a wide solid base which prevents the house from looking too 
tall. In another house interest is gained through the use of several 
materials. The house itself is of clapboards, painted white with the 
exception of that part at the right of the great red brick chimney 

(Continued on page 193) 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS AT THIS YEAR’S 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY: BY KATHERINE 
METCALF ROOF 


eed ie al) )EALILE the two Sargent portraits would probably be 

“uae considered the most important contributions to the 
exhibit of the Pennsylvania Academy this year, there 
# is some fine work from painters from whom we have 
§ come to expect it, and a number of agreeably fresh 
7 canvases bearing signatures less familiar. Of the 

Sargent portraits the one of Rockefeller is stronger 
than that of President Wilson. Indeed, so admirable is the charac- 
terization of the eyes and mouth that the type of the man is self- 
evident. As a work of art it is agreeably free both from the super- 
ficiality and the exaggeration sometimes to be found in the work of 
this master of portraiture. 

Irving Wiles’ portrait of Gerville-Reache, with its vivid nastur- 
tium color scheme, holds its own, with repeated seeing, a fine bit of 
painting that registers with the clear note of a bell. 

Childe Hassam has sent, together with some recent work, some 
interesting small canvases painted in Paris in the eighties. These 
sketches, much lower in key than the thing we now associate with 
Hassam, are very handsome in tone and in the use of red and blue notes. 

Robert Henri exhibited two fine canvases, a nude study of a red- 
haired woman with lusciously painted flesh, and a three-quarter-length 
figure of a Spanish girl, a rich bit of painting. The color notes— 
Chinese green in the fan, rose-red in the flowered pattern of the shawl, 
the clear streak of yellow in the skirt—all are touched in in the spirit 
of play by the brush of a serious master. 

George Bellows’ portrait of Paul Manship, with its free, almost 
insolent, technique, arrests the attention as the work of this painter 
almost always does. Whether we like what he says or not, we always 
hear Bellows speak. He does not whisper. 

Richard Miller is represented by a number of his characteristic 
plein air studies, women and flowers in sunlight, one of the most pleas- 
ing being the canvas called “Morning Sunlight.” A tendency to 
tightness in the painting of the young girl’s face was perhaps caused 
by the effort to give contrasting delicacy of texture. 

John Folinsbee shows some loose, free winter sketches. Harry 
Neyland’s “Street Scene in New Bedford,” Béla Mayer’s “Winter 
Afternoon” and John Pull’s “Snowy Hills” are all excellent winter 
impressions. 

One of the most entertaining canvases in the exhibition is George 
Luks’ “Happy Family.” Erratic, reckless, jovial, there are sugges- 
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PORTRAITS THAT ARE CHARACTERIZATIONS 


tions of Hals and Hogarth in the portrait of the old harridan with 
a cat (if indeed it be a cat!) crouched upon a deliciously painted red 
table. 

Benson’s “Open Window” is one of his delicate summery in- 
teriors, familiar in type but none the less delightful. William Baxter 
Closson’s two delicious studies in color, “Cakes and Lemonade” and 
“The Flower Pot,” are worthy of more than a passing attention. 
Although small, they are strong in their light yet curiously rich color. 
The figures of the young women, caught in attitudes refreshingly 
unconventional without studied eccentricity, are delightfully drawn 
as well. 

Another canvas—one would infer by an inexperienced but prom- 
ising painter, perhaps a Henri pupil—is “The Spaniard” by Griffith 
Coales, a fresh and pleasing effort, interesting in color. The young 
man with a pale, flatly-painted face sits, a blobby black velvet sil- 
houette, against a strong patch of blue—whether outer night or blue 
window shade is not clear and perhaps not important. A streak of 
white vest, an orange tie and some exceedingly green apples are the 
remaining elements of an entertaining whole. It is not a masterpiece, 
but, as Chase used to say, “one envies him the good time he had 
doing it.” 

More professional and conclusive, but with the same ingratiating 
touch of freshness, is Murray Bewley’s “Convalescent,” an exquisitely 
handled study of a little boy in bed, showing a fine treatment of con- 
trasted whites. The sole color notes, light but telling, are in the open 
picture book on the child’s lap. 

Nancy Ferguson shows a number of Provincetown sketches 
which, if they represent the expression of a mood and not a permanent 
manner, promise well for the future. Her people—with faces but no 
features—are agreeably occupied in the open, strolling about among 
pleasant, careless little patches of clear color. Especially amusing is 
the little sketch called “The Baby Carriage.” The larger canvases 
done in the same manner are less successful. 

There are several other figures and portraits not to be passed 
over without mention. Alice Kent Stoddard, who bore off the Isidore 
prize at the National Academy in Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen in 
“A Child of Monhegan,” has done a fresh bit of painting. Jean 
McLean’s “Mother and Babe” has a deliciously painted baby upheld 
by a mother suffering, it would seem, from some serious glandular 
affection of the throat. It is an unfortunate defect in an otherwise 
happy effort. James Hopkins’ “Children of the Cumberland” is a 
clear and vivid portrait sketch of two children, and there is a fine head 
of his mother by Sidney Dickenson, a promising young painter, whose 
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“Self Portrait” took a prize at the Academy a few years ago. Mar- 
garet Woods’ study, rather obvious yet brilliant, of a white-faced, red- 
haired girl in a neutral envelope is noticeable, and W. G. Krieghof 
has painted an excellent portrait of a Mr. Sterling. 

There is at least one original still life in the exhibition by Gustav 
Goetsch, an effect light, elusive, yet vivid in its unexpected juxta- 
position of mustard, violet and rose. 

Among the landscapes Chauncey Ryder’s “Pincushion Hill” is 
a fine clear gray green landscape. Edward Volkert’s “November 
Pasture,” Béla Mayer’s “Jersey Hillside,” Helen McCarthy’s “Farms 
in Hill Country” and Earl Sanborn’s “High Pasture” are all inter- 
esting, while Helge Anderson’s “Afternoon,” an impression of the 
sea in a cold Northern mood, is memorable. “Monadnock” by Alex- 
ander James is noticeable for its reduction to the extreme of simplicity 
in the use of color and values, while escaping the too usual effect of 
the poster. There are, too, the usual number of vividly-colored beach 
subjects. Among these Edward Potthast’s “At the Seaside” and 
Frederick Grant’s “Parasols and Umbrellas” are the most striking. 

Other sketches not to be passed without mention are Irma Kohn’s 
“Ferry Wharf” and “Féte Day,” Ruth Anderson’s “Cabbage Patch,” 
Walter Farndon’s “Flushing Street” and Clarence Chatterton’s 
“Newburgh.” 

The exhibition as a whole is comparatively free from Futurist 
abortions, perhaps through the discrimination of the jury, or it may 
be that that epidemic of studio measles is subsiding. There is, how- 
ever, in the collection one canvas—which was also exhibited at The 
National Academy—of a deeply repellent attractiveness which has 
some of the horrid fascination of a futurist nightmare, yet is different 
in that a sound knowledge of drawing lies unconcealed at its roots, 
whereas its treatment is not only not unconventional, but actually 
harks back to the smoothness of the Victorian age. And yet not that; 
rather the smooth, flat modeling of the old German and Flemish 
masters. 

I refer to “The Story” by Giuseppe Trotta, a young painter who 
has been exhibiting for the last few years. The similarity of the arrest- 
ing quality of this canvas to the thing that held us gasping before the 
first atrocities of the futurists is that of an incredible and surely de- 
liberate ugliness. With a precision of drawing almost Holbein-like, 
painting with the same flatness of tone, the face all in one value yet 
wonderfully modeled, the young painter has set forth a discordancy of 
color so grating that one cannot imagine it to have been accidental 
while the pale red-eyelidded little subject, Jewish or perhaps Italian, 
is surely far from even the least conventional idea of the paintable. 
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The painful ugliness of the cold slaty blue dress with its clashing hard 
red cuffs, against a cold slaty gray background, on one side of which 
is draped an odious greenish-blue curtain with an unpleasant yellow 
pattern crawling over it; the ugly golden brown stockings and hair 
ribbon,—all this relentless, unflinching hideosity, this vinegary color, 
this stern and subtle drawing, is something you cannot get away 
from. Reluctant, helpless, you grind your teeth and stand before it. 
Is it that we have had on the one hand too much conventional agreeable 
harmony, and on the other too much hysterical, puerile grotesqueness, 
that it is possible for us to find pleasure in a thing so removed from all 
accepted standards of beauty? For the futurists’ productions even 
when built by the hand of a Davies remain comic. Such a canvas as 
“The Story”—although one would prefer having it in a gallery to 
harboring it under one’s own roof—remains a serious achievement. 

One speculates about the painter; perhaps he is color blind. He 
may be, but he probably is not. He may have hit upon his subject 
accidentally—but probably did not. The chances are that he saw it 
whole in all its assorted discordancies, and in a mood of willful, con- 
scientious malevolence set out to impale the horror he had seen. Yet 
if his scheme of color was a choice and not a deficiency one must hope 
that he will not continue to devote his talents to productions of this 
sort—at least not exclusively. 


BROTHERS 


8 et hd peer the booming of the guns 
We heard a nightingale, 

And that was when his eyes went out 
And his lips turned pale. 


The great guns thundered from the north, 
The rifles cracked at hand; 

There were no clouds to break the sky 
That covered No Man’s Land. 


I kept my watch and stood my turn 
And next day charged the foe; 

And now about my crimson chores 
Unmoved, serene I go. 


But when calm peace comes, and at last 
War ends her vivid tale, 

I hope that I may never have 
To hear a nightingale. 


—Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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“THE HOME OF VISION!’ WHAT ONE ARCH. 
ITECT HAS DONE FOR AMERICAN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 





ZAKE me a home, oh builder, . . . set low but spread- 

ing and spacious, ever avoiding the public . . . low 
stretching ceilings and hallways . . . windows that 
hint at the outside . . . seats that have chosen their 
places . . . wainscotes plain-paneled and straight- 
lined . . . nooks that suggest further vistas, room 
into room opening outward. Brown shall it be in the 
landscape, watching the sun through the tree tops, laughing and court- 
ing the sunshine . . . do this and I praise you for ever, calling you 
friend—almost brother.” With these delightful words does the poet, 
Kenneth Graeme, salute the architect when seeking his help in making 
a home that he wishes to be beautiful for the pleasure of the outside 
world and delicious, intimate, cosy and homelike within. 

It would be well for the architecture of America if every pros- 
pective homemaker should invoke the help of the architect with the 
fine spirit of the poet. When the princes of Italy wanted a home they 
called upon the poets instead of the mechanicians to help them. For- 
tunately, the modern architects who are giving America country seats 
that are destined to be historical, are in a way poets for they have 
vision. Without vision no architect can create beauty. The client 
knowing that the architect has the power to evolve the “home of 
vision,” gets what he asks for. It takes the imagination of a poet 
and the skill of gifted workmen to wave an authoritative rod over 
ancestral acres and cause a home to spring up—“quiet, restful and 
lovely,” that nestles happily into its site, matching the contour of hill 
and coloring of the earth. Although an army of plumbers and car- 
penters and bricklayers be called in for the creation of the new home, 
their work must not dominate but be under the command of the man 
of vision—the architect. 

On the outskirts of ancient Rome we find remains of the most 
wonderful country seats that the world has ever known. The old 
Romans retired to these retreats to recover poise and balance and peace 
after the arduous toils of the city. Surrounding these villas were 
courtyards, flower gardens and fruit orchards, and within were gym- 
nasiums, theatres, dancing courts and luxurious rooms for bathing, 
dining and for entertainment of guests. American country homes 
do not demand such elaborate details, yet we are famous for our 
love of luxury, so, the architect must keep comfort ever in mind. Yet, 
there must be beauty also. Although necessity is at the root of all 
things, beauty must be the flower blossoming from it. 
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LOGGIA WING AND POOL OF THE RESIDENCE OF GEORGE 
ARENTS, JR., ESQ., AT RYE, NEW YORK: LEWIS 
COLT ALBRO, ARCHITECT: MAGNIFICENTLY PLANNED 
BOTH FOR SILHOUETTE AND DETAIL, AN EXCELLENT EX- 
AMPLE OF MODERN AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES. 
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MENDLESON: 
LEWIS COLT 
ALBRO, ARCHI- 
TECT, MR. ALBRO 
IS BUILDING TO- 
DAY HOUSES 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF THIS SAME HOUSE, BUILT TO LAST FOR MANY GENERA- 
TIONS AND STAND A MONUMENT TO AMERICAN DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE. 
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FARM HOUSE ON THE JOHN F. HAVEMEYER ESTATE AT ARDS- 
LEY-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK: ALTERED AND ENLARGED BY LEWIS 
COLT ALBRO, WHO HAS KEPT THE CHARMING HUMBLE SPIRIT 
OF THE OLD PLACE, BUT BROUGHT IT UP TO THE STANDARD 
OF CONVENIENCE REQUIRED BY THE GENERATION OF TODAY. 
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THE HOME OF VISION 


The country houses of ancient Rome were plain on the out- 
side but were elegant to the smallest detail on the inside. The ideal 
American country house is also one possessing an exterior of dignified, 
expressive, although simple, beauty. But our landscapes seem to de- 
mand a very different type from the old palaces of Italy. We have 
no need of defensive walls about our homes so we can have wide door- 
ways and generous windows. We have, in fact, an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for creating beautiful country homes. 


MERICA has been regarded as the land of little homes for the 
masses of the people have prospered amazingly. We have also 
many very wealthy people who have built costly city houses. 

But, because America is still young, we have a comparatively small 
number of good country houses. We cannot help expressing a wish 
that we had many more such satisfying beautiful homes as those 
designed by Lewis Colt Albro which we are showing in this article. 

America has practically no architectural past, but, such men as 
Mr. Albro are establishing a standard for future architects to study. 
America is now writing its architectural history. It is true that we 
have a few chapters of Colonial and Spanish Architecture that have 
given us some charming bits of tradition, but as a whole, architects 
must work from a clean slate, as it were. The country home Mr. 
Albro has designed for George Arents, Esq., at Rye, New York, is 
as fine a thing as can be found even in England, that land of superb 
homes. The photograph we are showing is but a small detail of this 
great pile, but one can feel stretching out on either side of it, great 
rooms, terraces and wide gardens. The composition of swimming-pool 
and door is something for all young architects to ponder over deeply, 
for it is the acme of dignified design. Not a superfluous ornament 
cheapens the calm majesty of this building. It looks as if it were 
destined to stand strong and serene many generations, serving a 
place in history, housing a line of famous people. It would seem that 
children brought up in so rich, simple and lovely an environment could 
not help but be simple, direct and noble. 

The brick work of this house is notable. It has been said that 
America cannot produce fine brick work, but this one building proves 
the unsoundness of such a statement. All the shades of bronze, rus- 
sets and browns have been employed in the making of these bricks 
and they have been laid in patterns which give the whole house a 
quality, similar to the technique of the brush work of a good canvas. 
The patterns are not so conspicuous that they weary the eye, but notice- 
able only to the extent of adding variety and character. 

In the review of the Architectural League in this same issue may 
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THE HOME OF VISION 


be seen a photograph of the gate lodge of this same estate, in which 
again may be observed the grace of chimney detail and the vibrant qual- 
ity of a well laid brick wall. The line of the roof is particularly fine. It 
lifts at the peak and flows downward, cutting back a little at the eaves, 
so that it seems to have life or motion. The roof is made of different 
shades and widths of slate, and here again quality has been obtained. 
The planting about the house is as reserved and contained as the 
house itself. The rich note of the few cedars and shrubs helps to knit 
the earth and the house together in a friendly manner. 


R. ALBRO’S mastery of style can again be observed in the 
house at Waterbury, Connecticut. Here we have a thing dis- 
tinctly American, although it is English in feeling, to a cer- 

tain extent. No one looking at the photograph would for a moment 
doubt it was anywhere save in America. It fits the crest of the hill 
as though it was an integral part of it. The great chimney tells the 
story of cheerful fireplaces. The roof folds over and about the walls, 
most skillfully. Turner tells young architects that they should build 
for shades, that they should leave walls simple, so that the sun and the 
storms could write upon them. This house seems ready for Time to 
give it its supreme touch of beauty. 

Brick is the medium used for the stately home designed for Jerome 
Mendelson. A square is always the symbol of greatest power and 
so this house suggests power and strength. The wings at either side 
add to this feeling of stability for they serve as a buttress to the 
house. The great trees of California that must stand severe force 
of winds gradually build out buttresses to give them greater clutch of 
the earth. This house carries with it somewhat of the same idea, 
that is, it seems to have gripped the earth beautifully and strongly as 
the tree. It pierces the sky also with the exalted line of a mountain. 
Dignified, substantial and graceful it surely is, and the photograph of 
the doorway shown above it, gives a fair idea of the profound thought 
devoted to each exquisite detail. 

To build beautifully surely is an art and to remodel an old home 
is another art that falls to the fate of but few to understand. In the 
farm-house of John F. Havemeyer, Mr. Albro has shown how sym- 
pathetically an old house can be enlarged and brought up to the stand- 
ard of present day needs, without in any way losing the poetical charm 
of old New England homesteads. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE AS A BUSINESS 
EXHIBITION 


HE Architectural League’s Twenty- 
third Annual Exhibition built its 
hopes of public enthusiasm and artis- 
tic success upon a most remarkable and 
complete assembling of building products. 
' The entire exhibition was an object lesson 
in the wealth of American building products such as perhaps has never 
been given before and because the committee of arrangements was 
headed by H. Van Buren Magonigle and Franklin Duryea, its practi- 
cal success was great. Architectural students and people planning to 
build found much inspiration in the little niches arranged around the 
exhibition rooms in which were displayed tiles, wrought iron, rich 
hangings, tapestries, carpets, brick roofing materials and so forth. 
Within the vast area of America is found an incredible number 
of all kinds of native and manufactured material needed for the con- 
struction, finish and decoration of American homes. America need 
not look beyond its own shores for anything needed to make its homes 
beautiful. From the forests of the central states we get strong pine, 
staunch oaks, marble, slate and limestone. The Gulf States give us 
cypress and lovely gum woods. The Pacific coast yields red-wood 
and fir, wonderful tiles and a hundred other incomparable materials. 
The Maine forests send their tribute of beautiful woods and the whole 
of New England is a treasure house of wonderful stones and slates. 
Clay for brick, iron, copper and steel for supports, flax, cotton and 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE AND BUILDING CRAFTS 


wool for hangings, willow, reeds and grasses for baskets and furniture, 
plants for dyeing are all found in abundance from one end of our land 
to the other. 

It is a good thing that the Architectural League could show the 
latest advance in plumbing, structure, decorating and so forth, and 
it is of the utmost importance for builders and people intending to 
build to know where to get these things. The decorative aspect of 
home making is undoubtedly vastly interesting and it is not only fair 
but just that the building crafts should be given the opportunity to 
exhibit their work under the most auspicious conditions. But, after 
all, an exhibition of the Architectural League of New York should 
be something much more than a business man’s show. It is good to 
have a collaborative exhibition of architects and builders, but this 
exhibition, excellent as it was in so many ways, left a great sense of 
disappointment in the minds of the majority of the visitors. 

Americans are today interested in home building more than ever 
before in its history and are eager to study floor plans, exteriors of 
houses and garden designs. Last year the exposition created tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for gardens and gave people an impetus towards 
surrounding their homes with garden beauty so that every one who 
visited the exposition left it with secret or openly expressed avowal 
to “do their bit” toward increasing the beauty and importance of 
American homes. People came and went this year with no such in- 
spiration. They looked critically at each exhibit, took notes and 
argued mightily with themselves and their neighbors over relative 
points of manufacturers’ trade products; but, it seemed more as if 
they had gone to some beautifully displayed trade show than to the 
Architectural League Exhibition, which, had heretofore been one of 
the most valuable of the entire year’s house exhibits. 

Is it not a mistake to show less than fifty per cent of houses in an 
architectural exhibition? Great space was given to frescos and friezes, 
to lamps and tiles and whatever else goes into the construction and 
furnishing of a home; but how few photographs of finished homes, 
how few floor plans and models of homes and gardens greeted those 
who went seeking inspiration! 

Lewis Colt Albro’s “Cottage” on the estate of Major Clarence 
Fahnestock, at Cold Spring, New York, and the beautiful “Gate 
Lodge” for George Arents, Jr., at Rye, New York, were what people 
went out to see and in those they found great satisfaction. Grosvenor 
Atterbury was well represented in his usual commanding way. 
Dwight James Baum showed but two photographs of two New York 
City residences, but these made one wish for an opportunity to see 
more. The new buildings for Princeton University designed by Day 
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Seen at the Architectural League 
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MAIN ENTRANCE FACING WEST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME OF WILSON 
P. FOSS, AT NYACK, NEW YORK. CHARLES 
WELLFORD LEAVITT, LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. 
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and Klauder, lent dignity and interest to the entire exhibition. 
Bertram G. Goodhue had a most complete exhibition of photographs 
of the model mining town of Tyrone, New Mexico, and a series of 
photographs of Throop College of Technology, Pasadena, California. 
The Olmstead Brothers, landscape architects, were represented in 
their usual forceful and graceful manner with gardens from the 
estates of Charles Hubbard, Auburndale, Massachusetts, Arthur 
E. Davis, Dover, Massachusetts, and a few others. Charles Wellford 
Leavitt showed four superb photographs of the wild flower gardens 
of Oak Hill Farm at Red Bank, New Jersey. William Lawrence 
Bottomley’s house and garden for Robert Winmill, Esq., Mill Neck, 
Long Island, was so exceptionally beautiful that we are planning an 
entire article about it in an early issue. Ferruccio Vitale, Mary 
Rutherfurd Jay, Clarence Fowler, McKim, Mead and White, and 
Aymar Embury the Second, were well represented in their charac- 
teristic manner. 

The sculpture was of an unusual order of excellence. We are 
showing two charming little garden figures, one by Enid Foster and 
the other by Ernest Wise Keyser. Stirling A. Calder showed some 
remarkable photographs of his delightful Depew Memorial Fountain 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, with youthful figures dancing in and out of 
falling water. There were also beautiful photographs of the fountain 
“The Infant Hermes,” designed for James C. Baldwin, Jr., at Mt. 
Kisco, New York, by Edward Field Sanford, Jr. Janet Scudder’s 
“Wall Fountain,” Mahonri Young’s sketch for the “Seagull Monu- 
ment” and his ““Alcemene,” John Gregory’s “Bacchante” and Herbert 
Adams’ figure for a fountain were all distinguished and representa- 
tive. 

Hartman Sanders Company, with their shapely wood pillars, the 
United States Encaustic Tile Company with their rich and lovely 
tiles, Henry Hope and Sons’ excellent lead leaders, William Jackson’s 
beautiful iron work, attracted universal attention. There were also 
interesting and valuable exhibits by such firms as Arthur Todhunter, 
Sterling Bronze Company, Samuel Yellin, Dreadnought Tile, Gor- 
ham Company and Janes and Kirtland. The great Vanderbilt gal- 
leries were glowing in color through the frescos, Batik and hangings 
of Gardner Hale, Herter Looms, Edith Emerson and Bertram 
Hartman. The modern demand for striking color was surely satisfied 
to the full in the decorations shown in the various galleries. But 
where were the new designs for American homes, large and small— 
needed perhaps more this spring than ever before in the architectural 
development of this country ? 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE: EDGAR LEE 
MASTERS: NUMBER SIX: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


ET us imagine a river whose waters come from many 
sources, over shale and limestone and granite gravel, 
through forests of maple and birch or cedar and 
pine. Let us imagine that bright quartz pebbles and 
fine dust, maple keys, pine cones, bright flowers and 
frisky insects have fallen into it. Let us suppose 
that it passes cities and towns, also, where all man- 

ner of rubbish has been cast into it, all that was sour and broken and 

dirty. And let us imagine that below these forests and below these 
towns a great dam has been built, so that the river may not find an 
outlet and flow peaceably to the sea, but is forced to hold all foul and 
lovely things together in its depths, rising steadily against the dam 
but for a long time never over-topping it. . . . Then, at last, comes 

a prodigious freshet, or a landslide, or some other climax to swell the 

waters, which break the dam, and with a tremendous roaring pound 

their way through to the ocean, carrying with them what they have 

kept in their depths. . . . 

Such a river, it seems to me, is a fit symbol for the genius and 
7 of Edgar Lee Masters, and for the work which he has 

er 

For years Mr. Masters had been storing up impressions of Amer- 
ican life in our big cities and in small towns and in the country. He 
had been a lawyer, working among the people, aware of their secret 
sympathies, vulgarities, depravities, heroisms and kindnesses. Life 
must have cast in upon his consciousness many things as gay as maple 
keys and wild-flowers, many other things as sour and sordid as the 
refuse of a village. And yet, for many years, he, who was destined 
to be a mastermaker of American literature, gave us no account of 
any of these things. Perhaps he lacked the artistic idea, the medium 
of craftsmanship. Or perhaps the conscious intellect, well trained 
in the profession of law, did not sufficiently relax in the vigilance which 
guards and sometimes restrains the unconscious, quickly-working, 
intuitive and creative intellect of the poet. 

However this may be, it was not until the publication of “The 
Spoon River Anthology” in nineteen hundred and fourteen and 
fifteen, that the silence of ineffectual expression was broken for Mr. 
Masters, as a dam might be broken before the weight of a river. Then 
a torrential overflow of poetic narrative was let loose upon the world. 
And from that time to this the fame of Spoon River has been growing. 
It has gone out of Illinois, across the continent, around the world. 
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And when his other books are forgotten it is more than likely that 
the anthology of terse and masterly epitaphs will be remembered. 

In his latest book, “Toward the Gulf,” Mr. Masters addresses 
a preface to William Marion Reedy, in which he tells us how “The 
Spoon River Anthology” came to be written. He says, “Yet you know 
it was you who pressed upon my attention in June, nineteen hundred 
and nine, the Greek Anthology. It was from contemplation of its 
epitaphs that my hand unconsciously strayed to the sketches of “Hod 
Putt,” “Serepta the Scold,” “Amanda Barker,” “Ollie McGee” and 
“The Unknown,” the first written and the first printed sketches of 
“The Spoon River Anthology.” Mr. Masters says further that the 
humanism and dignity of the translations from the ancient Greek 
Anthology, “even in the briefest and starkest renderings of these epi- 
grams from the Greek,” make something which, “if less than verse” 
is yet more than prose. And, in his own Anthology, that is just 
what Mr. Masters has accomplished. He has created something which 
is less than verse but more than prose, which has a stark and brief 
technique, and a forceful humanism and dignity. 

“The Spoon River Anthology” has been called “the greatest 
American book since the days of Columbus,” and it has also been 
called, “low, cheap, squalid,” or “the apotheosis of village gossip.” 
Now I very much doubt whether any one book deserves to be called 
“the greatest American book since the days of Columbus.” Any 
decision which might be made in this generation would be premature, 
to say the least, and we should leave the bestowal of superlatives in 
the hands of Time. Nor is this book a book of gossip. For gossip is 
external to the persons and things discussed. And these narratives 
are naked truth told by the ghosts that linger near the cemetery where 
“All, all are sleeping on the hill.” It is a book of revelations rather 
than a book of gossip. And the ladies of Spoon River who would 
have found a spiteful pleasure in the knowledge of Deacon Taylor’s 
daily libations of “spiritus frumenti,” could never have guessed, by 
shrewdest conjecture from external events, the spiritual realities under- 
lying external events, which spiritual realities are told us in this book. 

One thing the “Spoon River Anthology” certainly is, in every 
line and on every page. It is interesting. Life is rank and rich in it. 
The acrid odor of weeds matted down and crushed, mingles, to be 
sure, with the fragrance of flowers, as a rule overcoming the fra- 
grance. But the flowers are there, too, growing among the weeds, as 
they do in the open field, in the open world, not segregated and pro- 
tected as they would be in hot-houses. And they would be persons of 
“queasy stomach,” as Stevenson says, who, having begun to read this 
book, did not go on to the end. 
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In the epitaph of Seth Compton, Mr. Masters states the value 
of realism and of unpleasant truth-telling in literature. And what is 
said by Seth Compton, librarian of Spoon River, applies as well to 
Mr. Masters’ own book. Says Seth Compton to the people of the 
village, 


“And often you asked me, . 
“What is the good of knowing the evil in the world?’ 

I am out of your way, now, Spoon River, 

Choose your own good and call it good. 

For I could never make you see 

That no one knows what is good 

Who knows not what is evil; 

And no one knows what is true 

Who knows not what is false.” 


It is well to think this over before we condemn “Spoon River,” 
for we Americans are too fond of literature that is smooth and pretty 
and true only when truth happens to be pleasant. We are inclined 
to be cowardly before any virile representation of contemporary life 
in all its weird chiaroscuro of ugliness and beauty, sin and virtue, in 
all its clashing battle of the forces of body and soul. How can we 
heal a diseased civilization if we are not even willing to discover the 
disease? Readers who are disgusted with the hypocrisies of Editor 
Whedon, with the weaknesses of Dr. Meyers, the brutality of “Butch” 
Weldy, the audacity of Daisy Fraser, the matrimonial adventures of 
Dora Williams, the extra-matrimonial adventures of less prudent 
ladies, the adulteries, cruelties, murders, suicides, and revolting 
animalism of many of these people of Spoon River, have asked 
themselves only whether the stories are pretty and pleasant. They 
should ask, rather, whether they are true. Do such things really hap- 
pen in the small towns of our America? If we are persons of intelli- 
gence we know that they do. Calling the book unpleasant accom- 
plishes nothing. What are we going to do about it? For such a work 
of realism and unpleasant truth-telling is like a statement of symptoms 
leading to a diagnosis and it is for the thinking public to work out a 
cure. 

But it would be quite unfair to this book and to Mr. Masters to 
give the impression that it is all sordid and squalid realism. At least 
twenty-five of these neighbors who lived near Spoon River must have 
lived lives full of hearty labor, honest affection, intellectual progress 
and spiritual aspiration. And Mr. Masters is as just and accurate, 
as clever an analyzer of personality in good men and women as in 
those whom we call “bad.” His good people are very real. Let us 
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take, for example, the story of Lucinda Matlock, a woman venerable 
and epic: 


I went to dances at Chandlerville, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners, 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle June, 
And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for seventy years, 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 
Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 
I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 

And by Spoon River gathering many a shell, 
And many a flower and medicinal weed— 
Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys. 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 
Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 

Life is too strong for you— 

It takes life to love Life. 


Lucinda Matlock is the ample and vigorous peasant woman, who is 
the strength of the race from generation to generation, simple and 
maternal, a hardy laborer, a constant lover, rejoicing in the hills 
and valleys. Or, if we seek the virtue of the contemplative we shall 
find it in Judson Stoddard. 


“T said that peak is the thought of Buddha, 
And that one is the prayer of Jesus, 
And this one is the dream of Plato, 
And that one there the song of Dante. . . . 
And I said, ‘What does God do with mountains 
That rise almost to Heaven? ” 


And again we have the virtue of the little grey spinster, Lydia 
Humphrey, for whom the village church was “the vision, vision, vision 
of the poets democratized.” Or we find the fragrant humility of Anne 
Rutledge, “beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln,” who says, 


“Bloom forever, O Republic, 
From the dust of my bosom!” 
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Sometimes, in poems like these, the power of beautiful thought 
and fine emotion seizes upon the poet and compels him to create that 
which is not “less than verse” and which is indeed more than prose— 
pure poetry. This happens in the story of Isaiah Beethoven who was 
taken down to watch the river in the days when he was waiting for 
death. Just before the end he says, 


“The soul of the river had entered my soul, 
And the gathered power of my soul was moving 
So swiftly it seemed to be at rest 
Under cities of cloud and under 
Spheres of silver and changing worlds— 
Until I saw a flash of trumpets 
Above the battlements over Time.” 


“Toward the Gulf” contains the best work of Mr. Masters since he 
became famous. It is a book worthy of careful consideration, a book 
for thinkers, but it is not likely to prove popular. The poems in it lack 
the clarity, simplicity and brevity of the Spoon River narratives. Many 
lines are turgid with thought. Moreover, Mr. Masters is preoccupied 
with many questions of sex, heredity, disease and abnormal psychology 
that can only be understood by those who have a considerable know]l- 
edge of modern science. Therefore many of these poems will be 
obscure and valueless to many people. They are long, moreover, and 
are narratives of spiritual rather than physical events, which consti- 
tutes an added difficulty to a large part of the reading public. But no 
one who enjoys contemporary poetry and has found pleasure in other 
works by Mr. Masters, should miss the odd whimsy of the character of 
Hosea Job in the poem called “Sir Galahad.” Hosea Job is delight- 
ful, inimitable. And in this poem is a bit of vivid description. 


“Great hills that stood together like the backs 
Of elephants in a herd, where boulders lay 
As thick as hail in places. Ruined pines 
Stood like burnt matches. There was one which stuck 
Against a single cloud so white it seemed 
A bursted bale of cotton.” 


Nor should anyone miss the quaint and lovable legend of Johnny 
Appleseed, who went West ahead of the poineers, planting apple trees, 
“For children to come, who will gather and eat hereafter.” 


“And it’s every bit the truth, said Peter Van Zylen. 
So many things love an apple as well as ourselves. 
A man must fight for the thing he loves, to possess it: 
Apples, freedom, heaven, said Peter Van Zylen.” 
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“The Canticle of the Race” narrowly misses a poetic beauty on a 
par with the dignity of the theme. Perhaps this is because the poem 
is lyrical and Mr. Masters’ genius is not the genius of song. Or/per- 
haps it is because the theme itself is so great and so simple that only 
a Millet of poetry could give it adequate expression in verse. The 
keen and sophisticated intellectual gropes blindly in the modern world 
for this grandeur of racial emotion. But few ever share it fully enough 
to give it expression in poems. It belongs in song, to the genius of the 
folk, the rough, plain genius. And perhaps women, who feel racial 
emotion more keenly than men (provided they have enough vitality 
for deep feeling) will give us, sooner or later, a great canticle of the 
race. Mr. Masters, undoubtedly has felt something powerful and 
beautiful. But he has not made a great poem out of it. 

Individual and personal emotion is something that Mr. Masters 
does understand. And the lines “My Light with Yours” may well 
become memorable to lovers. They have depth and dignity and the 
serenity of a triumph over the wreck of worlds. 


MY LIGHT WITH YOURS 


“When the sea has devoured the ships, 
And the spires and the towers 

Have gone back to the hills. 

And all the cities 

Are one with the plains again. 

And the beauty of bronze 

And the strength of steel 

Are blown over silent continents, 

As the desert sand is blown— 

My dust with yours forever. 

When folly and wisdom are no more, 
And fire is no more, 

Because man is no more; 

When the dead world slowly spinning 

—Drifts and falls through the void— 

‘My light with yours 

In the Light of Lights forever.” 

In what sense, then, is Mr. Masters a poet of the people? He is a 
revealer of hidden truths, of virtues in which we have no sufficient faith, 
of vices which we like to cover. He analyzes character as no other 
American but Edwin Arlington Robinson can analze it. He feels 
what thousands feel collectively and laughs with sardonic humor. He 
can sympathize, imaginatively, with many individuals. He is capable 

(Continued on page 200) 








~ *“BACK TO HEALTH” FOR OUR WOUNDED 
\ ARMY AND NAVY MEN: THE TOUCHSTONE’S 
WAR WORK IS A CLUB FOR CONVALESCING 
SOLDIERS 


VER since America went into the war it has been 
our anxiety to find out how Ture ToucusTonE 
could best serve its country by doing its share of 
war work. To-day it seems to the Macazine and 
its founders that to establish a Back to Health 
Movement for Our Wounded Men in perhaps the 
most important enterprise to which we could bend 

our time and intelligence. Whether this war be long or short, thou- 

sands of our young men are coming back to America after hospital 
treatment still weak and nervous, too shattered to continue at The 

Front, too broken to face the usual routine of business life. As yet 

no preparation has been made to receive and care for these heroes. 

This is the war work THE ToucuHsToNE wishes to undertake— 
to establish a Convalescing Club where men damaged in body and 
spirit may regain health and strength and be made ready to resume 
their place in the work of their country. 

The form which seems best suited to us in this work is a central 
club house which will be so organized as to care for all the creature 
comforts, and surrounded by small cottages varying in size, in which 
may be lodged from one to six men with their attendants. And to 
comprise also a house especially set aside for a resident doctor and 
his staff of skilled assistants. 

Fortunately for this enterprise we have associated with us Paris 
Singer, who has already successfully founded several war hospitals 
in Europe and who has been connected with hospital management 
for the last thirty years in England and France. He is also Vice- 
President of Saint Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, England, of which 
the King is President, and Vice-Chairman of the American Women’s 
Hospital. At the beginning of the war Mr. Singer converted his 
own home in Paignton, England, into a hospital of three hundred 
beds, and presented it to The American Women’s War Hospital 
Fund, and to-day Mr. Singer’s residence is considered the leading 
American Red Cross hospital in England. 





The idea of a Convalescing Club is, so far as we know, an entirely a 
original plan with Mr. Singer, and one that should work out to the “#7 


re-establishing of men for the world’s work. The architect for this 
novel idea is Addison Mizner of New York, a Californian associated 
with some of the most progressive and beautiful buildings in America. 

After spending two winters at Palm Beach, Mr. Singer has 
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THE TOUCHSTONE’S WAR WORK 


decided that no more propitious and beautiful situation could be found 
than this lovely strip of land which separates Florida from the main- 
land. So the Convalescing Club will be established along the shores 
of Lake Worth. These waters are thickly wooded with tropical 
forests of cocoanut palms, banyan trees, mango and a variety of 
gorgeous flowering plants—a place to touch the imagination and 
enliven the interest of men to whom life has become a tortured misery. 
Lake Worth is studded with islands and the scenery is beyond words 
beautiful. There are houseboats on the lake and speed boats and 
small sailing craft, and canoes that take one silently up the inlets into 
shady groves where there are song birds, flowers and peace. In the 
sparkling waters of the lake there are every sort of fish. At sunset 
they leap in the air by thousands—and such sunsets—sunsets that 
cannot be equalled even in Egypt and Persia. Fishing along the 
banks of the lake will be one of the interests of the convalescing men. 


ALM BEACH has acquired the reputation of being one of the 
Pres: expensive places in the world because for two months 

only in the year millionaires the world over have made it their 
playground. But the Touchstone Club will run throughout the year; 
therefore the prices will be moderate and it will be possible for men 
of limited incomes to enjoy this unique opportunity to recover their 
health and vigor. 

Although this happy spot is warm the year round, it is never 
oppressive. The trade winds blow in from the ocean night and morn- 
ing, tempering the glorious sunshine; the Gulf Stream, warm and 
health-giving, bathes for miles the beautiful white sand beach and 
bathing is indulged in throughout the year; the temperature of the 
water averages seventy-four degrees, varying about four degrees in 
the season. 

A greater variety of outdoor sport than can here be afforded 
convalescing soldiers would be hard to imagine, for in addition to 
the deep sea fishing there is on the mainland deer and wild pig shoot- 
ing, excellent alligator hunting along the rivers and wild duck shoot- 
ing over the lowlands, where canvas-back, mallard, teal, redhead and 
black duck are plentiful. The two golf links are in fine condition 
and in ideal situations. ‘The motoring roads are made of shell and 
are kept in excellent shape, and so gentle is the climate that even 
invalids can sleep out of doors all the year round. 

The founders of this work aim to bring to the men everything 
that a clean and beautiful life can give, comfort and rest for their 
spirits, minds and bodies so that they may readjust themselves to a 
condition of right manly living and move past the horrors that they 
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BACK TO HEALTH 


have faced so courageously and which have unhappily brought them 
the suffering THE ToucHsToNE now aims to ameliorate. 

The men who desire rest and who need treatment will find this 
cottage life wholly suited to their needs. And, as little by little, they 
are brought back to their normal way of life the Secretary of the club 
will organize social intercourse and first-rate sport that could not be 
undertaken by any individual man, least of all by an invalid. 

The design of the cottages, their location and even their equip- 
ment will in turn be adjusted to the exact needs of convalescing sol- 
diers. Some of the houses will be built close to the ocean where the 
sound of the waves will be a comforting change from the roar of the 
great guns at The Front, and where the ocean breezes will bring 
mental and physical strength. Others will be situated at the edge of, 
or deep in, the jungle for the men who need the balm of solitude and 
silence, that complete calm so necessary in the treatment of shell shock 
and a hundred kindred war ailments. There will be fairy villas also 
on the edge of the lake, where there is color and gaity—young people 
at play whose laughter will reach the invalid man on his porch. The 
walls of some of these cottages are lapped by the waters of the lake, 
and in the morning the songs of the fishermen mending their nets will 
bring peace to the men who have thought all song in the world ended. 

Both the club house and the cottages will be beautiful architec- 
turally and most delightful in the matter of color, decoration and 
fittings. The idea is for each warrior coming back to his country to 
get in his little cottage the privacy of his own home without the care 
of housekeeping and at the same time his health will be under the 
supervision of a first-rate physician with a competent nurse at his 
command if desired. Doctor A. Thompson Downs of Saratoga 
Springs is to work out the details of these medical questions. He will 
always be at hand for consultation and to prescribe treatment for 
the men. 

One cottage under Doctor Down’s supervision will be given over 
entirely to Medical Headquarters. Laboratories will be established, 
as well as rooms for consultation and the application of all methods 
for treating shell shock and all other war ailments. 

Even a laundry will be built in connection with the Club, where 
the most careful work will be done at moderate prices. 

Because of the rare opportunity for securing game and fish an 
excellent table will be furnished at the club house throughout the year. 
In addition, Palm Beach is famous for its fresh vegetables, and a 
vegetable garden will be planted this spring for the club house table. 
A dairy will also be established, for fresh milk and cream are prime 
requisites for the health of the convalescing soldier. 
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DAPHNE SINGS 


The buildings of The Touchstone Club for Wounded Soldiers 
are designed and the construction is under way. We intend to have 
them ready to meet the first great home-coming of our wounded. THE 
ToucHSsTONE and the founders of this enterprise feel that the giving 
back to our wounded men health and vigor and the opportunity for 


future achievement is only second to sending them forth with God- 
speed to the battlefield. 


DAPHNE SINGS 


ISTEN, Lover, listen, 
The April buds are sweet, 
And there are crocus-carpets spread 
To lure your restless feet. 


Listen, Lover, listen, 
The sky’s a golden sieve, 

And rain-drops patter to your cheek, 
Like kisses fugitive. 

Listen, Lover, listen, 
Has not young April charms 

To bring your heart to greet my heart, 
Your body to my arms? 

A pril’s fleeter far than wind! 
Tremulously fair and kind! 

Listen, Lover, listen! 


FaitH BALpwIn. 








Among the Craftsmen 


MOUNTAIN BUNGALOW 
AND DUPLEX STUDIO 


} ’ CONOMY being the order of the day 


in every department of life, whether 

building the house, feeding and 
clothing the family, or even providing the 
spot for the summer vacation, we have ad- 
hered to this patriotic requirement and de- 
signed for this month a cottage that is inex- 
pensive to build and will help to solve the 
summer vacation problem. Several people 
have asked us to design a house to be built 
out in the country that can be closed securely 
during the winter and also accommodate 
week-end guests in some simple yet com- 
fortable manner. Not a superfluous detail 
has been allowed to creep into this design. 
By making one end of the living room rect- 
angular, a complete view of the outside 
world may be enjoyed. Cutting off the 
corners of this room and introducing large 
windows enables sunlight to stream in from 
three different directions. There is also a 
large fireplace around which the family and 
guests may gather on cool evenings and 
rainy days. On each side of this great room 
is a nook large enough to hold a single bed 
or box couch. Curtains may be drawn at 
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night to give seclusion and in the daytime 
these couches form delightful rest places. 
Two extra guests can thus be comfortably 
accommodated without the necessity of 
building on extra rooms. Many people like 
to pull their couches on the porch, and with 
this plan there is ample space for such hardy 
visitors. 

The living room was designed with the 
idea of using it also as a dining room. It 
would be possible to extend the back porch 
and use it for a summer dining room 
however, this would cost a trifle more and 
the main issue was to make as compact and 
cheap a structure as possible and yet to have 
it comfortable. If this house were to be 
used merely as a summer camp up on some 
mountain side, it would be possible to serve 
the meals out under the trees simply by 
erecting an awning. Many such adjust- 
ments, of course, can be introduced by the 
builder. 

There are two bedrooms and bath. Closets 
off each room and two for linen just off 
the hall. There is quite a large closet with 
shelves running from floor to ceiling be- 
tween the kitchen and the living room. In 
order to have all the ventilation possible, we 
have introduced a small window in the up- 
per part of the living room. Such a win- 
dow makes all the difference in the world 
in the comfort of a summer camp. 

The walls of each room can be built up 
to within a few feet of the ceiling which 
provides excellent ventilation for the house 
and saves considerable expense. But, this 
is only feasible when the house is used 
merely as a summer camp. The house is 
shown as though made of shingles, although, 
of course, clapboards may be used or it may 
even be battened. 

An artist has written in for a design for 
a studio to be built for summer use only. 
The problem was to gain a studio with a 
great north light, a single bed room and 
bath,—these to be placed above a small din- 
ing room and kitchenette. Such a plan can 
be worked out in little duplex city apart- 
ments with considerable ease, but, to make 
an exterior of any charm whatsoever for as 
small a place, is a difficult problem. This 
house gains its charm through the roof line. 
Since cost had to be put down to the lowest 
possible figure, this little studio must be 
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built of clap-boards, although it would be 
very attractive made of stucco. The stair- 
way leading up to the bed room and bath 
gives an opportunity for a picturesque bal- 
cony looking down into the studio. The 
fireplace is situated so that it can be enjoyed 
from the studio. There is a place in the 
bay window for a dining table and this is 
conveniently close to the kitchenette. The 
dresser at the end of the dining nook holds 
the dishes required for the table and they 
can be put away easily since it is but a step 
from the kitchen sink. There is a closet 
near the stove for the cooking dishes. 

This studio was designed for a woman 
artist who is to keep house in it on a small 
scale. The table beneath the window in the 
kitchenette would also serve as her breakfast 
table, if there were no guests. There is 
room in the studio for an extra couch to 
accommodate week-end guests. If a porch 
were extended all the way along one side 
of the house it could be used as an out- 
door sitting room and add greatly to the 
comfort. 

These two little houses surely comply with 
the request for economy, yet, they are at- 
tractive and livable in every respect. To 
keep them -:om looking mean or cheap 
there shouk. be vines and blooming plants 
all around the house. A garden redeems 
any house from the suspicion of cheapness. 
An arch supporting a rose or any other 
blooming vine, a bird bath, sun dial or bit 
of lattice does wonders in creating beauty. 


A place that is loved enough to be sur- 
rounded with a garden always seems more 
like a home than one without such a mark 
of affection. A little house with a well 
cared for garden is sometimes more win- 
ning than a lordly house without any such 
adornment. 

Now that simple living is more to be com- 
mended than ever before in American his- 
tory, hundreds of people are willing to live 
in small houses and do their own work. In- 
tensified house-keeping is an art which is 
easily learned. The secret is to have no 
more things about than are absolutely nec- 
essary. [verything must have its place in 
convenient relationship to whatever objects 
are associated with it in the work it is re- 
quired to do. The mere arrangement of tools 
in systematic order makes work easy. If 
mechanicians find work more systematic 
when their tools are in order, how much 
more would order serve the housewife? 
Confusion results from foolish running 
hithe and thither, criss-crossing from one- 
side of the room to the other. The materials 
for cooking should be taken from the ice-box 
or closet, carried to the kitchen cabinet or 
table, thence to the stove, thence to the 
dining room table, in a direct line of motion. 
IXvery object such as sink and table, stove 
or dresser should be on the same height from 
the ground. 

A good soldier seeks to see how much he 
can eliminate, for every ounce of energy 
must be saved for his task. He must not 
be loaded up with useless articles. House- 
keepers should observe the same law. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE BACKYARD GARDEN 
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B ELIEVING that the world would be < 

better place if there were more gardens 
to offer beauty ; and desiring to obey the re- 
quest of the Government to make every 
available space yield a harvest of food— 
Tue Toucustone has doubled the size of 
its garden this year. So much was accom- 
plished last year with the Touchstone gar- 
den and so much enthusiasm was aroused 
over the possibility of creating beauty even 
in a city backyard, that we found a wider 
field necessary for our growth. We needed 
more space for our business offices, for the 
galleries and for the gardens so we have 
obtained possession of the house adjoin- 
ing and the two, Numbers One hundred 
and eighteen and One hundred and twenty 
East Thirtieth Street, are now made one. 
We took down the obstructing high board 
fence between the two gardens. This gives 


us a freer circulation of air and longer 
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hours of sunlight. All of the ground in both 
gardens has been revitalized with fertilizer, 
humus, lime and sand, so that we have every 
reason to expect a good crop of vegetables 
in addition to a fine mass of blooming 
flowers. We will open our new home about 
the middle of May with an exhibition of 
garden sculpture, including also an impor- 
tant showing of bird baths, sun-dials, seats, 
pergolas and jars. 

The plan of the garden reveals that it 
has been laid out in a way that shows two 
good designs for city backyards and yet 
the two together make one well-planned 
whole. In one garden the pergola forms a 
special feature at the end, and in the second 
there is a wall fountain and pool with a 
semi-circle of trees and flowering shrubs. 

Labor being scarce, the staff of Tue 
ToucHsToNE MaGazine pulled up _ its 
sleeves, laid brick paths and planted seeds. 














OUR FLAGSTONE WALK 
AND THE PERSONAGE: BY 
DARRAGH AND ROSEMARY 
ALDRICH 

(See page 110) 


MOST pretentious motor stopped 
A before our modest little English cot- 
tage, and a Personage descended. 
(There is no mistaking Personages—they 
are made and not born.) 

Quoth The Personage to our humble 
selves, just then delightedly engaged in mak- 
ing wonderful discoveries in our wild flower 
garden: 

“Would you be good enough to tell me 
where you secured your flagstone walk? I 
am anxious to have one exactly like it in the 
garden of my country place just outside the 
city. There is a glaring newness about all 
such other attempts that we have seen. Your 
flagstones are weathered and have the ap- 
pearance of having been laid a century—the 
real old English garden effect that we want. 
How did you get it?” 

We exchanged glances. Should we tell 
The Personage our secret? One of us 
winked—which gave the decision that we 
would. 

“First upon a summer evening’s walk two 
of you must discover a stone mill with a pile 
of broken slabs on the dump outside. They 
are of little worth to the company, for they 
have been broken in the squaring. Then one 
of you must drift carelessly about the place 
within a few days, when “the boss” is about, 
become interested in the workings of the 
place—and then refer quite casually to the 
stone dump. One must needs be tactful or 
the plan will not work.” 

The Personage looked at us to assure 
himself that we were serious. We were. 
Very. 

If one is friendly, one may purchase a 
load for a pittance and a bit for the man 
who hauls it over, of course ; and one may— 
although to be sure “the boss” never did 
such a thing before !—rent a spauling ham- 
mer for over week end, promising to get it 
back before work Monday morning. 

The Personage was doubtful but patient. 
He liked the walk. There is another class 
than children who speak the truth, he un- 
doubtedly remembered. 

“The trick is to shape them oneself and 
sink them in. There is considerable nicety 
about it.” One of us looked at the immacu- 
lately gloved hands speculatively and em- 








OUR FLAGSTONE WALK 


phasized solemnly, “One must do it one’s 
self!” 

“And one’s wife,’ 
gested with a surreptitious glance at the 
richly upholstered figure in the tonneau not 
far away, “must go out into the woods and 
bring in a basketful of the softest moss she 


’ 


the other of us sug- 


can find to plant about them. She must do 
it”—impressively—“with her own hands.” 
The Personage, who really had a kindly face 
when one took it in detail, gestured vaguély, 
with an anxious glance—as we interpreted 
—towards the car, and the patient, uncom- 
fortable figure. “Can’t you find—some- 
body-er-other to do—this sort of thing for 
you?” 

“One might,” was the grudging admis- 
sion, “but it will not have the same effect, we 
fear. Personally, we should not care to risk 
it. A man who said that he was a landscape 
gardener planted a seed for us once—and 
ruined it!” 

Quite startling us, The Personage broke 
out into a guffaw. 

The figure in the car creased comfortably 
as she shook in sympathy. 

“Mary,” The Personage called out in the 
most un-Personage-like way, “Do get out of 
that car and come up here! These young- 
sters are doing exactly what we did with our 
first little cottage—fixing it up all them- 
selves. There are some wild flowers here 
that you'll go crazy over.” 

One can never tell about Personages. 





TO TEACHERS, DIRECTORS AND 


SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOL GARDENS 
HE UNITED STATES SCHOOL 
GARDEN ARMY has been called into 

existence by the President of the United 

States to aid in increasing the production of 

food. The following general suggestions are 

offered : 

All vegetable gardens should be located 
where the plants will receive the sunlight 
and air. The garden soil should be well- 
drained, rich and mellow, plowed deeply and 
harrowed, or spaded and raked before the 
seeds are planted. The best and purest 
seeds should be obtained from reliable seeds- 
men. Test all seeds when possible. Apply 
manure or fertilizers to make the soil rich, 
keep weeds out of your garden all through 
the season. Use every square foot of garden 
soil profitably. Plant succession crops as 


fast as harvesting occurs. Don’t waste sur- 
plus produce. Can, dry or store. Keep er- 
act records of all work. 
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BRASS GEORGIAN 
DOOR KNOCKERS 
AND LATCHES: BY 
JAMES THOMSON 


ONCEIVE, if you 
can, of a time when 
neither bellpull nor 

pushbutton at one’s front 
door had been thought of, 
or if imagined, not so far 
€ as practical purposes of 

general application were 
rae ey Of a period—not very far remote 
—when the burnished knocker upon one’s 
door was, in fact, a conferrer of social dis- 
tinction, in the British Isles for example, 
the plain workman who would have sought 
distinction from the mass—so far as such 
a thing were possible—by putting a knocker 
upon the door of his humble dwelling would 
have thereby invited social stigma from the 
working class. Bare, bald knuckles were 
deemed sufficient for such as he. 

As a conferrer of social place the knocker 
today stands for as much as it ever did ; 
its presence at the outer portal imparts an 
air of gentility and tone to an establishment. 
In the quiet streets around the State-House, 
in the city of Boston, ancient brass knockers 
are plentiful, some no doubt cast in the bell- 
foundry of Paul Revere. Though many of 
these, in the craze for modernizing that 
came after the Civil War, were contemptu- 
ously cast aside as of small account. The 
pendulum, fortunately has swung back again 
and many modernized doorways are being 
at the present time torn to pieces and, 
far as is possible, the ancient aspect is being 





brought back, naturally including brass 
knockers and latches, real antiques where 
possible, replicas when need demands. 


Eventually, no doubt, in this particular dis- 
trict, architectural anachronisms in the way 
of doorways will, in great measure, have 
vanished, thus most adequately restoring to 
some of the most interesting residential edi- 
fices in the country the so much admired 
aspect of classic grace and simple elegance 
characteristic of the Adam style. 

The southerly slope of Beacon Hill began 
to be built with dwellings of distinction and 
refined character as early as 1810, a time 
when purely classic architectural taste was 
dominant. The streets today, for this reason, 
have much the aspect of old London, the 
London of Becky Sharp and the Marquis 
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BRASS DOOR KNOCKERS 


, From 2 Acorn Street 


Boston. 

















of Steyne. 
buildings 

well-to-do 
gone by—are 
society essentially cultured and refined. 
buildings are in reality but outward expres- 


The admirable substantial old 
-residences, many of them of the 
variety, as were all in years 
representative of a state of 


The 


sion of the 
ar istocratic, 


mind of a society somewhat 
rather than democratic, in its 
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BRASS DOOR KNOCKERS 
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7 Acorn street . 


The examples of brass- 
ware herein submitted have 
in the main been gathered 
from the Beacon Hill dis- 
trict which, I may remark 
in passing, is rich in lit- 
erary as well as historic in- 
terest. Many of the de- 
signs have duplicates in 
other New England towns, 
but a few are really unique 
for their rarity. The sat- 
isfying example shown in 
figure 1, however,—beauti- 
fully fit and sensible as 
knockers go—is of a type 
to be found in many places. 
Differences in detail are to 
be met with, but in general 
the design follows the lines 
I have here set down. This 
is a knocker primarily de- 
signed to make something 
of a noise, hence one is not 
surprised to find it on the 
Longfellow house at Cam- 
bridge, where the door is of 
generous dimensions and 
4 ) Bey j HN the hall is large. In Salem, 

J/i PLAY this is a pattern frequently 
474) on A”? 4 to be met with in houses of 

A ANE) | ancient mould. Heavy, 
Bee ee tae jg substantial and artistically 
pleasing, here is a knocker 
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Chestnut Street. 
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ART \ J; that can be recommended 
HUH N for a big door, especially 
‘i Gi y if the appropriate latch can 
be used with it. 
Figure 2 is but a varia- 


tastes. Severely plain stone-faced 
brick facades are punctuated by 
beautifully thought out doorways 
having fan-shaped transoms and 
sidelights showing more or less in- 
tricacy of pattern in leaded glass. 
The plainness of front but serves 
the more to accentuate the door- 
ways which, in design, are all dif- 
ferent in detail, even though to care- 
less eye they may seem the same. 
Well-burnished knockers and latch 
handles complete an ensemble most 
satisfying to refined taste. Refine- 
ment is here characteristic both as 
regards mass and detail. Even the 
side streets and obscure lanes have 
facades of the like satisfying 
character. 
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+7 West Cedar St. Ml 


tion of the same pattern, being from 
a famous quarter, the “Suffolk Re- 
solves” house, Milton, Mass. This 
house was built prior to the Rev- 
olution. 

Running from West Cedar Street, 
between Mt. Vernon and Chestnut 
Streets, Beacon Hill, is a quaint 
narrow passage-way named Acorn 
Street, interestingly paved with 
ancient cobble stones of small size. 
On one side is a block of eleven 
brick dwellings reminiscent of 
London. The houses may have 
been all from the same architectural 
hand, ‘but doorways and first story 
windows vary in design. Small and 
narrow-fronted as the houses are, 
and obscure as is the street upon 
which they are built, at least two of 
them are architecturally most in- 
teresting, the doorways and win- 
dows being very fine, both in de- 
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sign and in quality of carpentry. Our 
present interest, however, is in the 
knockers of brass, differing, as they 
do, the one from the other. Some are 
so quaintly curious, I, for purposes of 
identification, designate them by 
street and number. All are of the 
diminutive order, thus conforming 
with the doors which are narrow. 


The specimen from No. 2 is inter- 
esting, besides being provocative of 
thought. What, for instance, signifies 
the acorn? Like the knocker, it is of 
brass, but wholly a thing apart. For 
a door on Acorn Street it is certainly 
a quaint conceit. 

Seautiful in conception is the 
knocker at No. 7 same street. No bet- 
ter design is to be found among the 
lot. Note how the knockers at num- 
bers 12 and 14 West Cedar Street dif- 
fer in detail, though to casual glance 
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BRASS DOOR KNOCKERS 


look alike. When a missing bottom ter- 
minal -is added to that from No. 12, the 
likeness to its next door neighbor is 
more apparent. All four of the examples 
in this cluster (figure 3) are most excel- 
lent and well worthy of study and emu- 
lation. 

West Cedar Street, indeed, has many 
interesting examples. Pleasing designs, 
in fact, are most common in side streets 
and in narrow ways—by courtesy named 
streets—where the dwellings have nar- 
row fronts and doors are small. In a 
block of a dozen houses the old time 
architect has varied the design of door- 
ways, the variation extending to knock- 
ers, which certainly would not be the 
practice today. I know of a street in 
Philadelphia where the sixty-five dwell- 
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ings not only are in a single 
block but are all of a pattern, 
save as half are white brick, 
the remainder red or mixed. 

From No. 55 Chestnut 
Street and No. 46 Mt. Ver- 
non Street come interesting 
examples in simple guise. 
Simple and elementary though 
they be, when _ brilliantly 
burnished the effect is fine. 
The secret of effectiveness lies 
in judicious distribution of 
light and shade, rather than 
in artistic excellence. As the 
knocker is to be viewed from 
a distance, pronounced out- 
lines and bulbous members 
are in order. One or two ex- 
amples that are actually 
clumsy in conception, when 
well burnished, show up ex- 
cellently because of the high 
lights upon the prominences, 
and the deep hollows that in- 
sure shadow. 

While the buildings in gen- 
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few examples are in 
the Adam style, though, 
no doubt, there was a 
time when conditions 
were different. In the 
presence of a craze for 
change, many a_ fine 
Adam knocker doubtless 
reached the scrap heap. 

The Tyler knocker 
from Chestnut Street is 
an excellent example of 
the semi-classic style in 
which the buildings are 
conceived. It is nine and 
a half inches high, by 
four and a _ quarter 
inches wide, a propor- 
tion which is in general 
observed. 

Coming to a consid- 
eration of old-time latch 
handles, we find very 
little variation save in 








eral follow the Adam school of architec- 
tural thought, the knockers as a rule are of 
an earlier period, being frankly Queen Anne 
and having a strong Hollandish bias. Very 


outlines of the plates. 
Such variations as are 
commonly to be found 
are herewith recorded. 
No doors are so ar- 
tistically satisfying as 
are those in the Georgian 
style, where the well 
burnished brasses con- 
tinue to serve a decora- 
tive if not a utilitarian 
purpose. The so-called 
Colonial portal (Georg- 
ian would be a better term) has an aspect of 
simple elegance most difficult to equal in 
any style not classically based, and most 
desirable for the Colonial house. 





BRANGWYN’S WAR SKETCHES 
(Continued from page 116) 


ing, passionate, and irresistible, is his key- 
note. In music he might have been a Fritz 
Delius, a Richard Strauss. He is an eclectic. 
He knows all schoo’. all methods. He is 
Spanish in his fierce relish of the open air, 
of the sights—and we almost said sounds 
of many lands, but the Belgian strain, the 
touch of the mystic and morose, creeps into 
his work. We have caught it more in his 
oils than etchings. It is not singular, then, 
that his small etched plates do not hold the 
eye; they lack magnetic quality. It is the 
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Titan, rude and raging, dashing ink over 
an acre of white paper, that rivets you. 
Tue ToucuHstTone wishes to acknowledge 
with thanks the permission given by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons to use the above article. 
This article was originally published in 
“Promenades Of An Impressionist” by 
James Huneker and copyrighted in nineteen 
ten by Charles Scribner’s Sons. We feel 
that few people have written of Brangwyn 
with greater understanding and more bril- 
liant appreciation than Mr. Hunek*r and 
although this article does ne+ —_icern itself 
especially with the war pictures it does give 
the impression of Brangwyn which brings 
one vividly in touch with his personality. 
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THE LAND OF MANY HOMES 


AMERICA, THE LAND pect: 
OF MANY HOMES 
(Continued from page 149) 

which is of stucco. The roof is of 
cedar shingles stained in various shades 
of brown and mauve. The door nestles 
within the shelter of the chimney 
and a little settee is at one side with 
its note of hospitality. The hall runs 
directly through the house which gives 
a fine circulation of air. A study of the 
floor plans shows that the space is 
planned to gain vistas from one room 
to another, creating spaciousness as well 
as lovely home pictures. The maid’s 
room is on the ground floor which saves 
expense of a “service stairway” to the 
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second floor. The maid can attend to 12x 54 
the door without having to pass through aa J) 
any of the rooms. The plumbing is all FlowEns — ] ae wy 
centered. From the landing of the NS 
stairway leading to the second story, a nae al onguniest ; 
great high window is raised which gives FLOOR PLAN FOR COUNTRY HOME OF FIELD- 


echt to the hall STONE AND SHINGLE SHOWN ON PAGE 145. 
ight to the halls. 


house is white with green shut- 
ters. The floor plan has been 
thoughtfully worked out both for 
comfort and for beauty. 

There is something about a 
tower which suggests romance 
and which appeals to many peo- 
ple, beyond all other features; 
therefore, Mr. Freehof has in- 
troduced one in a most charming 
manner, devoting the space to a 
dining room on the first floor and 
to a large bed room on the sec- 
ond. This arrangement gives 
an opportunity for a picturesque 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF DUTCH COLONIAI 
HOUSE SHOWN ON PAGE 146 


An innovation in the treatment of the 
Dutch Colonial is discovered in another 
house, for the door is placed in the 
gable end instead of the long end as is 
customary. The porch, or winter living 
room, is balanced by the service wing. 
This wing may or may not be latticed. 
as preferred. The Dutch doorway is at 
the side instead of the center of the house 
for the sake of symmetry and a window- 
box is ™laced beneath the main group of 
window. to add color and provide beauty | 
from within. “>e chimney and foundation SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF DUTCH COLONIAL 
of the house could be of stone or brick. The HOUSE SHOWN ON PAGE 146. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF STUCCO HOUSE SHOWN 
ON PAGE 147. 


fireplace and a charming old-time curved 
corner cupboard. On each side of the alcove 
between living room and hall is a space for 
book-shelves. The first house is intended for 
a summer camp or permanent home. The 
wide walls are of shingles, unstained and 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF 
HOUSE DESIGNED BY 


THIS SAME STUCCO 
MR FREEHOF. 


allowed to weather in their own attractive 
way. The roof is also of shingles, stained 
_brown. The parapet about the porch and 
the great chimney are of stone, and flower 
boxes have been introduced along the top 
of the parapet and beneath the great bay 
window. This house is a good example of 
inexpensive building, for it is practically 
a square with the porches cut in so that the 
sense of the square is lost. 

The outlook for better American homes 
is most encouraging. Architects have be- 
come interested in building small houses and 
do not feel it beneath their dignity to expend 
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full and careful thought upon a little, inex- 
pensive house. Ralph Adams Cram, in an 
article on “The Promise of American Home 
Building,” points out that—‘good work is 
not confined to large houses, but is quite 
as conspicuous in the little home of the less 
opulent and ostenta- 
tious.” “It would be in- —- 
teresting and profitable,” (3 BLE 
he suggests, “and none prp-pant-*s. | he 
too difficult to defend the ae 
thesis that the less costly 
the house and the less 
prominent the architect, 
the better it is as art.” 
“Money and fame,” he 
continues, “are the most 
highly prized weapons of 
the devil and many a 
man rises from a good 
cottage to a bad palace; 
many an architect slips 
from the hard basis of 
good art to the ease and 
plenty of a bad fashion. 
Art never begins at the 
top and filters down—at 
least, this is true of the art that lasts. It 
begins amongst the people themselves and 
they, for their own better expression, nur- 
ture the great geniuses that finally lift art to 
its highest levels; men like Phidias, Dante, 
Leonardo, Robert de Coucy, Bach, Brown- 
ing. We, of late, have thought otherwise 
and have 
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FLOOR PLAN OF DUTCH COLONIAI 


promises lie not in the intensive products 
of a highly specialized and Brahmanistic 
education, but rather in such instances as 
this where the foundations are being laid 
surely and true.” 

“Opulence has been the ruin of the world 
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now falling in fragments around us. The 
new spirit that will take control after the 
shattering readjustment is accomplished 
will be a different thing altogether, and if 
the world is to continue at all, it will be 
along the lines of simplicity.” 

“In the new era a little art will go a long 
way, and successfully, just because it will 
be so good. The white villas of Italy and 
Spain, the gray little farms of 
England and Normandy, the 
ascetic mansions of New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, give the key. Tor 
with them form, texture, pro- 
portion, workmanship are 
everything ; ornament and de- 
tail only the accent. In much 
of our best work there is 
enough intelligent and admir- 
able design to fit out a com- 
munity; this is improvident 
and it is also ineffective. If owner and archi- 
tect will content themselves with the sim- 
plest possible expression of the needs of a 
given case, all in terms of good composition 
and good workmanship, adding as little de- 
tail, as little ornament as possible, one of the 
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MANY HOMES 


two requisites still absent from our house 
building will have been attained.” 

“If all the architects in America should 
bind themselves by a ‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment’ not to use a moulding or an inch of 
ornamentation for the space of a year it 
would be the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to architecture.” 

“There would be adequate compensation 
for such laudable self-denial, and this is the 
second point I am eager to urge. Those 
who build houses in the country have, it 
would seem, learned all but one thing: the 
fundamental importance of good workman- 
ship and its actual value as art. However, 
truly fine and admirable are our houses, big 
and little, in point of design, when they are 
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OF CLAPBOARD, BRICK 


intimately examined many show the cloven 
hoof of poor workmanship.” 

“This almost fatal aspect shows itself in 
many ways: in false construction, in wood- 
work (and sometimes carving, horrible 
dictu) raw from the machine, with mould- 
ings bradded in rather than run on the wood 
itself, and dressed up with filler and shellac : 
in machine-tooled stone and ‘a good job of 
plaster ;’ in trick bricks and clean cut slates 
and scientific tiles; in ‘quarry-faced’ and 


_‘mill stock,’ and paint and wall paper and 


varnish : more than all, perhaps, in a slavish 
adherence to the formulas and the stereo- 
typed methods of construction developed 
during the dark years between 1820 and 
1880, whereby architecture and craftsman 
ship were reduced to the ignominious cate 
gory of a science.” 
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COMFORT 
MODERN BATH- 


N ancient Rome the bathrooms were 

public places where the nobility would 

gather for the intricate ceremony of 
costuming as well as of dressing the hair 
and polishing the nails. These rooms were 
marvels of elegance and a delight to the 
eye, but they did not equal the modern bath- 
room for sanitary perfection and _ con- 
venience. 

Americans seem to have found the per- 
fection of bathroom convenience, cleanli- 
ness and beauty. Between the costly tubs, 
built into the floor, to the simple showers 
in the corner of a bachelor’s apartment, 
there is a long range of devices from which 
people of large or small purse may choose. 
Cheap plumbing poorly installed is, as every- 
one knows, the most expensive in the long 
run. 

If economy must be practised in building 
the home, the bathroom is the last place 
in which to be too careful. Better do with- 
out an extra room than to have plumbing 
of an inferior grade. The bathrom fixtures 
may be inexpensive and yet be first class. 

We often hear it said that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness,’ but in these days of 
political, national and individual house 
cleaning, cleanliness has become an expres- 
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MODERN BATHROOM 





MODERN BATH ROOM WITH BUILT-IN CHES1 


OF DRAWERS FOR LINEN, SHOWING A NEW 
TYPE OF TUB. 
sion of godliness. The bathroom is thx 


one room in the house for which there is 
a universal demand for perfection. Per 
fect plumbing and sanitation, convenient 
arrangement of fixtures that may be easily 
rubbed and scrubbed, simple designs and 
shining white tiles, all reflect the idea for 
which the whole is purposed—purity. 

When there is a lack of: sunlight it is 
more imperative than ever to have white 
enamel tiles and porcelains. Open plumb 
ing and white tile floors are desirable for 
the reason that the white reflects light and 
is easy to clean. Some, of course, prefer 
a light color rather than the pure white fin 
ish and for them are many attractive light 
colored glazed papers, or flowered tiles. 
Tiles come in various exquisite tints to suit 
the individual tastes of the owners. Some 
people are able to afford tiles painted in 
some such pattern as water lillies with bor- 
ders of rushes, the whole color effect blend- 
ing into the white tiles at the base of the 
walls. 

Many modern and convenient devices the 
manufacturer has placed at the disposal of 
the woman who does her own housework 
that are easy to care for and most pleasing 
to the eye. Glass or enamel towel-rods and 
shelves eliminate the nickel which requires 
so much polishing. Glass shelves in the 
medicine cabinet which are removable, prove 
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of great assistance in keeping it 
sweet and free from odors and 
mustiness. Soap pockets sunk in 
the walls near the bath are con- 
venient for use and easy to care 
for. 

ne great necessity of the mod- 
ern bathroom is mirrors, for they 
reflect light,—full length ones for 
the door and small shaving mirrors 
at different heights. Have you 
never been in the home of people 
who happen to be short and not 
been able to see above your collar? 
Or in the house of tall people who 
forget there are short ones in the 
world? Therefore, mirrors should 
be hung at different heights for the 
friend’s convenience. 

Tiling for the floor we find in 
many designs. Plain, square or 
fancifully designed ones in white 
or colored concrete mosaics. 
Wooden flooring is out of favor, as 
it certainly should be, for it is 
neither sanitary nor as_ easily 
cleaned as_ light-reflecting _ tile. 
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MODERN BATH ROOM PERFECTLY EQUIPPED FOR BOTH BEAUTY AND SANITARY 
CONDITIONS: COURTESY OF STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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the walls should be rounded to prevent dust 
collecting in the corners and the pipes 
painted to match the color of the walls. 

There are many simple models of furni- 
ture for the bathroom in white enamel such 
as chairs, stools, bath-seats, dressing-tables, 
and clothes hampers. All are speedily 
washed with soap and water and give the 
effect of lightness so desirable since the first 
requisite of the bathroom is light and if the 
natural sunlight be lacking, the next best 
thing is to create the sense of it by light- 
reflecting materials. 

Rugs are manufactured today that de- 
light the heart of any housekeeper. They 
come in all colors to harmonize with any 
color scheme of bathrooms. Washable, 
fadeless cottons, in ornate patterns or plain 
colors, small or large, wide or narrow, 
fringed or straight. The towels and face- 
cloths also, may match the colorings of rugs 
and walls, so that the bathroom from being 
an uninteresting dark place, has been trans- 
posed into a fairy palace of charm and com- 
fort. For the homemakers who disapprove 
of rugs, there are cork and rubber mats for 
floor coverings. 

The first desire of the housewife today is 
‘sanitation,” “comfort” and “convenience” 
and the manufacturer has striven and suc- 
ceeded in meeting her demands. 
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DOING OVER YOUR HOME 
IN WAR TIME 


T is a bit difficult this spring for women 
to tear themselves away from selling 
Liberty Loan Bonds and War Stamps 

and doing Red Cross work to the mere pur- 
pose of considering the homely occupation 
known as housecleaning. And yet, though 
there is no more truly reasonable economy 
than to freshen one’s house in the spring 
days, this year it takes high courage and 
desperate purpose to revert to this so-called 
feminine employment, a contemplation of 
the welfare of the material side of home 
life. 

Luxury we must forego, we want to; 
the creature comforts, not just yet. Still we 
must economize at every turn, and with 
right management real comfort can be 
secured through the finest sort of economy 
—an economy that saves and does not 
deprive is fine. 

I have been looking about in the shops, 
talking to the home decorator to sense just 
what the general attitude is about the 
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annual beautifying of the home and every- 
where I find the same answer, that people 
are doing just as much home making as 
ever, but doing it differently. In fact a 
new kind of home decoration seems to be 
coming into vogue in these war days, a 
beauty of color and form rather than of 
lavishness. In spite of all the mental 
anguish we have wasted over the lack of 
German dyes for fabrics this spring, our 
home decorative fabrics are all as lovely as 
ever, and in a much greater variety of color 
and weave—color is the great substitute 
this spring for expense. Forget all about 
velours and brocades, tapestries and chif- 
fons and imported linens, and if you want 
to be in wartime fashion do over your house 
in thin cotton voiles, tarleton, at seven 
cents a yard, at the windows, transparent 
linen in the roughest weaves, dyed un- 
bleached muslin (which takes wonderful 
tones, can be dyed at home and looks like 
hand woven linen), the cheapest cotton 
ginghams (which are quite the most fash- 
ionable of all), cotton velours for the heavy 
curtains, thin cotton crepes, cheesecloth in 
natural tone or dyed. 

All of these materials can be had in any 
shop, little or big, in the whole country, 
and if you cannot find just the color you 
want, the last three years have so perfected 
American dyes, especially for amateur use, 
that with a little effort you can get just the 
tones, brilliant or delicate that you wish 
for your home renovation this spring. I 
know an artist’s wife who has been, this 
last year, interested in dyeing, and who has 
secured some of the most wonderful tones 
in her own shirtwaists and, incidently to 
match her beautiful red hair, that can be 
imagined, and whenever she finds an 
unusual color is desired for the background 
of a picture she finds it can be acquired 
through a few hours’ work and a few cents’ 
worth of dye. 

There is in fact a distinct vogue for the 
dyeing of materials this spring. It means 
more beautiful colors, or rather, just the 
right colors, at an extraordinary saving of 
money. 

And the use of ginghams for interior 
decoration of the simple sort is wide- 
spread. Just the common checked — ging- 
ham, pink and white, blue and white or 
black and white are used in bedrooms, in 
the sitting rooms of country houses and in 
dining rooms. Sometimes the ginghams 
are used as borders for white curtains of 
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GARDENS DIRECTED BY SCHOOLS 


cheesecloth, sometimes they are used for 
entire: curtains with white tarieton ruffles 
and with white tarleton shades close to the 
window. A series of rooms can be done 
in country homes with different colored 
ginghams and tarleton or cheesecloth, pro- 
ducing results that will quite vie with the 
more expensive chintzes and chiffons. 
These gingham fittings are especially 
lovely for nurseries, and look so fresh and 
gay and launder so well. For the doing 
over of a library or a more dignified recep- 
tion room most interesting Japanese cot- 
ton brocades can be had in all the wonder- 
ful gold and plum and red and yellow of 
the old hand-ioom brocades, and so ex- 
tremely well printed on the cotton surface 
that quite rich and subtle effects can be 
obtained. These can be purchased, I 
believe, for about fifty cents a yard, and 
if used simply enough with tan voiles of 
the right tone or with a cotton velour a 
really distinguished room can be obtained 
for an absurdly small price. In writing 
of these things the price and the names 
make them sound cheap but I have seen 
some of the loveliest rooms this spring done 
in the most inexpensive fashion with joy- 
ous color effects and with not the faintest 
hint of poorness in the finished product. 
There are, of course, interesting pot- 
teries that can be used, the old yellow and 
brown Mexican and old green Spanish 
pieces which are very inexpensive and in 
wonderful glazes. An entire color scheme 
can be established in a room through an 
understanding use of colored candlesticks, 
candles and shades, with sofa pillows to 
match. India prints make very picturesque 
sofa pillows. A two-yard curtain costs a 
little over a dollar. They are charming in 
a “gingham room” or on a porch. An 
interesting woven fibre material called Mad- 
agascar cloth is practicable for curtains, 
for pillows, for a frieze with a dull wall 
paper even. It comes in natural fibre tones 
with stripes of Chinese green and blue or 
of orange and brown and sometimes purple, 
a material that has been used in Madagascar 
for centuries and yet is essentially modern. 
One does not need to go into the detail 
of painted furniture, because for the last 
year or two it has been so widely written 
about as the final artistic economy in the 
rescuing of ugly old things and bringing 
them into the decorator’s fold. Unless, 
however, one knows a great deal about 
decorating, it is wise to keep painted furni- 
ture very simple; as, for example, a dull 
Holland blue with orange and black bands, 


or all white with black bands and orange 
knobs, or all black with alternating bands 
of orange and purple, or ivory color with 
bands of three pale tints. I saw a room 
recently, a bedroom, furnished with three 
pieces of old-fashioned furniture, not 
antique, painted in a Holland blue enamel 
with wooden knobs in purple and orange 
and the inside of the bureau drawers done 
in orange. White tarleton curtains hung 
close to the window with thin blue linen 
at each side and a fibre rug on the floor in 
natural colors with squares of orange, made 
one of the most cheerful, fresh, economical 
rooms | have ever seen. 

A sitting room done over in white duck 
and black cotton velour, with any one or 
two added colors is delightfully modern, 
simple and picturesque. It is possible to 
get black and white fibre-rugs, and cur- 
tains and cushions of India prints are en- 
chanting with black and white. In fact, 
there really is no end to the picturesque 
or distinguished, the simple or gay house- 
decorating that can be done from the mod- 
ern war-time point of view. 

Tue Toucnstone will be delighted to aid 
in the designing of complete room furnish- 
ings or the purchase of any of the materials 
which have been suggested in this article 
or to suggest color schemes when desired. 
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HE response of many city school de- 
"ena to the need for the production 
and conservation of food in the United 
States has been prompt and efficient. Thirty- 
four city school superintendents have re- 
ported a total of 67,388 children engaged in 
the cultivation of home vegetable gardens. 

During the present year the need for the 
production of food will be greater than ever, 
and profiting by our experience, we should 
train the children under our care to increase 
their production and render a greater ser- 
vice to our country. School directed home 
gardening has demonstrated its economic 
and educational value. The work should be 
intensified and incorporated as a part of 
the school program in every city and town 
of the United States. Gardening under the 
direction of a well-trained teacher returns 
to the community in money many times the 
cost of the work. The half of our popula- 
tion that lives in cities should, in so far as 
possible, be taught to grow its own food 
that in any future crisis that may come to 
the United States the lack of knowledge and 
ability to produce food shall not be a na 
tional weakness. 
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POETS OF 
POETS OF THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 177) 


of grim irony. He _ shares countless 

impressions that life has tossed in upon his 

mind. He is master of vivid and concise 

phrasing. At his best his rhythms achieve 

a noble and sonorous dignity. And he is a 

lover of America, a believer in the destiny 

of the Great Republic. His apostrophe 

“Draw the Sword, O Republic,” originally 

published in The Independent is one of the 

tinest American poems of patriotism writ- 

ten during the present great war. 

“By the power that drives the soul to Free- 
dom, 

\nd by the power that makes us love our 
fellows, 

\nd by the power that comforts us in 

death,— 

Dying for great races to come— 

ldraw the sword, O Republic! 

Draw the sword!” 


THE READER’S GUIDE 


HE annual number of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature for 


1917 (The H. W. Wilson Co.) which, 
by the way, includes THe Touchstone, 
spreads before the public a complete bird’s- 
eye view of the year’s doings and sayings. 
The trend of public thought and the impress 
upon it of events is accurately reflected in 
this array of references to the leading 
periodicals of the year. Run your finger 
down the pages--here are eleven articles 
under “Camouflage,” a heading not even 
mentioned in the 1916 annual number of the 
Guide. “Canning and preserving” occupies 
four times as much space as in 1916—‘Cost 
of living” has swelled to twice its former 
size. “Infantile paralysis” has shrunk from 
one and one-half columns in 1917 to barely 
half-a-column in 1917. The European War 
overshadows all other topics! Here are 
thirty pages of references to this vast sub- 
ject—more than 2,000 entries, martialed for 
quick reference, under 128 sub-headings. 
That the reader may not lose his way the 
classification used is printed in full. “Food 
Conservation,” “Bread” and “Coal’’—once 
lightly regarded as commodities—reflect 
here their newly-acquired importance. Rus- 
sia requires as many pages of references for 
the record of its last fateful year as for the 
five years preceding. 
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THE PEOPLE 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
pubneation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp., 
118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 

York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Business Manager, Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
PR of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Inc., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.: Paris Singer, 130 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 453 

’, 2ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are 
none; so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
lide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpor 
ation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by her ( Signed ) Mary Fanton Roberts, 

‘ Business Manager and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of March, 1918. Commission expires March 
30, 1918. Harry I Stevens, Notary Public. 

New York County No. 322. 
New York Register No. 8071 











